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SOUTH AFRICAN WHIRLWIND 


(HE South African Parliament, sitting in its self- 

appointed capacity as the High Court of the land, has 

now given the judgement which it was expected to 

give. The Court was created for the express purpose of 
overcoming the decisions of the Supreme Court which are 
unpalatable to the Nationalist Party, and there can seldom in 
history have been a body of men so apparently unqualified to 
give a judicial opinion on the matter before them. The Court 
consisted only of the Nationalist Party members, since the 
Opposition has from the beginning boycotted a proceeding 
which it regards as unconstitutional. The Court was called on 
to decide on the legality of the Representation of Voters Act, 
which affects the voting rights of certain of the Coloured citi- 
zens of South Africa, and therefore, according to the South 
Africa Act, touches a subject which should only be determined 
by a two-thirds majority in Parliament. When the Nationalists 
met as judges in Pretoria they were being asked to give a judicial 
verdict on an Act which they themselves had voted for, and on 
which many had expressed ex parte opinions. There could, 
therefore, be no question of any impartial approach to the 
issues involved. To make matters worse, the Court sat in 
secret, thereby violating one of the essential requirements if 
justice is to be seen to be done. The result of the Court’s 
deliberations can only be to intensify the divisions which cut 
across South Africa today, and to make it harder for them 
to be bridged by reason or compromise. 

In expectation of an intense political struggle ahead opinion 
on all sides is hardening. The Ossewabrandwag, which has 
always tended to be a pace-maker for Nationalist opinion, has 
held a conference as a result of which it has decided to launch 
a campaign for the establishment of a partyless republic, 
modelled on the lines of the old Transvaal Republic. They 
are not the only people who are looking to the past for 
guidance to future policy. In Natal, which is predominantly 
English-speaking and where loyalty to the Crown and the Com- 
monwealth is a living force as well as a tradition, the question of 
secession from the Union is now the subject of open debate. 
The decision is one that cannot be lightly taken or even talked 


of. Half a century of Union has bound Natal closely by 
economic as well as political bonds to the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, and South Africa is not today a country which can 
be neatly divided along racial lines. Moreover the great con- 
centration of Indians in Natal presents that province with a 
probiem of peculiar difficulty, which could not be any more 
easily settled in isolation. All the same the trend of opinion 
in Natal is strongly against becoming incorporated in the sort 
of State to which Dr. Malan’s policies are inevitably driving 
South Africa, and debates at the conference in Pietermaritzburg 
this week have unmistakably shown that secession is likely 
to be preferred, if the worst comes to the worst, in spite of 
all the dangers implicit in it. 

The third party to the present dispute—the Indians and the 
Natives—are continuing their campaign against the policy of 
Apartheid. It is still a non-violent campaign, and by the 
exercise of great restraint on both sides the process of break- 
ing and enforcing the law has so far been carried out without 
any serious incidents. Leaders of the two communities have 
been brought to trial charged with breaking the Suppression of 
Communism Act, which was so comprehensively drafted that 
conviction in such a case presents no difficulties. But it is 
a question how much longer the campaign of defiance can 
maintain its present character. If the conflict between the 
Supreme Court and Parliament is renewed, and if feeling be- 
tween the two main parties is thereby exacerbated, it is un- 
likely that the defiance Campaign of the non-White communities 
will not also take on a new bitterness. 


The Case of Herr Krupp 


Judgements on the case of Alfred Krupp must be based on 
four facts. The first is that the mitigation of his original 
sentence was the work of the American High Commissioner in 
Germany; the second, that confiscation of private property in 
Germany has never been part of the policy of the Allies; the 
remission of that part of Herr Krupp’s sentence which involved 
confiscation was therefore quite proper; the third, that since 
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Herr Krupp was a rich man before the war he naturally remains 
a rich man still; the fourth, that the wealth he will now 
possess will consist of shares in various companies into which 
the great Krupp combine has been compulsorily broken up, 
and that in no case will they carry any voting-power with them. 
Che control of the Ruhr industries has passed into other hands, 
and the manufacture of arms—not heavy arms in any case 
will form no large part of the Ruhr output. Furthermore even 
the local control will be subordinated to the decisions of the new 
international body set up under the Schuman Plan. There is 
natural dislike in many quarters for the financial reinstate- 
ment of the head of a firm which gave Hitler as much help as 
Krupps did, but the offence for which Alfred Krupp was 
sentenced at Nuremburg was the employment of slave labour. 
The manufacture of armaments for the German Government 
was no more an offence, technical or moral, than their manufac- 
ture by Vickers was here. Herr Krupp, incidentally, is under- 
stood to have resolved never to have anything to do with 
armaments again. The general position seems clear. If con- 
fiscation of private property in Germany is part of the Allied 
policy Herr Krupp should suffer heavily. If it is not—as is, in 
fact, the case—then to make a single exception to the detriment 
of Herr Krupp would be completely inequitable. 


Oil Accused 

The oil industry is necessarily one of extreme complexity. 
Now the United States Federal Trade Commission’s report 
has been published, which suggests that, in its international 
aspects, this apparent complexity conceals the simplicities 
of a cartel. The report was originally written last year, but 
was held up from publication because President Truman felt 
that some of its contents might have unfortunate repercussions, 
particularly in the Middle East; even now certain passages in 
the report have been suppressed. But what is now revealed 
hardly seems to amount to a very sinister plot or even to a 
new story. Seven companies are named in the report as con- 
trolling between them “ the bulk of production and marketing 
of oil in international commerce ”; five of them are American 
and two British. Although the report does not pass moral 
judgements on the position, or even make recommendations 
about what it considers ought to be done, the question is 
clearly posed whether the international oil industry could or 
should be better organised than it is at present—“ better ” 
meaning in a manner fairer to the consumer. At present the 
world price of oil depends on the price ruling in the oil-fields 
round the Mexican Gulf—the so-called “Gulf Price ”—and 
if this price standard was abandoned some markets ought 
certainly to be able to obtain their oil supplies at lower rates 
than they do at present. The territorial distribution of 
world markets between the major producing companies was a 
necessity during war and is a convenience in time of peace. 
Collaboration between the oil companies is not essentially 
wicked, and there was no outcry in this country when the 
American companies refrained from moving into the vacuum 
created by the expulsion of Anglo-Iranian from Persia. In 
an ideally competitive world this might presumably have been 
expected. 


Emphasis on Hope 


Bulletins about the nation’s economic health come from 
many sources and often give contradictory evidence. The 
latest bulletin comes from what ought to be the best source 
the Treasury—and contains what ought to be the best news 
that by the end of this year there is a reasonable chance of 
our being able to pay our way. The cost of imports has already 
begun to show a considerable decline, partly because the effects 
of the Government’s restrictions are beginning to be felt, and 
partly because the price of some raw materials has gone down. 
At the same time there are good prospects for substantial 
returns from the export of coal, engineering products, armaments 
and refined oil. The reasonably optimistic Treasury calculation 
is that by the end of the year our accounts with the non-dollar 
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countries will be squared, and that the gap in our dollar 
accounts will only be of about the size which can be met, 
for book-keeping purposes, by American armament-credits. 
But the full picture still requires modifications in this optimism. 
Although more men are at work in the mines this year than 
in 1951, and although steel output has recovered, the total level 
of production for the first half of this year was rather lower 
than in 1951, and a further rise in costs caused, for example, 
by a fresh round of wage increases, could nullify the assump- 
tions about future export prospects. The long-term goal which 
the present Government has rightly set itself—the building up 
of a “ healthy surplus "—therefore remains as remote as ever. 
But it is comforting to know that we are still treading water. 


Closed Shop again ? 


The dispute between Durham County Council and the pro- 
fessions over the principle of the closed shop was, it was hoped, 
settled once and for all’ as a result of a decision in favour of 
the professions given by a neutral tribunal whose judgement 
both sides had agreed in advance to accept as binding. But 
the policy of the closed shop is something holy to the stern, 
unbertding Socialists, and the professions would be optimistic 
indeed if they thought they had heard the last of it—anywhere 
and in any shape. The latest manifestation of the doctrine 
comes from Coventry. There a cost-of-living award was suc- 
cessfully negotiated by the National Association of Local 
Government Officers, which provided an increase of 10s, 
a week for men and 7s. 6d. a week for women employees earn- 
ing less than £700 a year. A clause in the award said that to 
receive it officials should belong to a trade union or an appro- 
priate organisation approved by the T.U.C. This strange 
condition was, not surprisingly, accepted by the Socialist- 
controlled Council, which has as a result excepted more than 
800 officials from the wage increases. Conservative members 
on the Council have questioned whether the award in its 
present form is consistent with the terms of the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1933, but their protests have so far been ineffective. 
The arguments for and against the closed shop have been 
heard so often recently that there is nothing fresh to add to 
them. It is, however, important that those who believe that 
the enforcement of the closed shop on the professions is 
incompatible with professional freedom should fight strenuously 
all attempts by Local Authorities to insert the thin end of the 
closed shop wedge. 


Storms Spreading to the North 


The agenda for the Labour Party’s annual conference at 
Morecambe at the end of September foreshadows a certain 
liveliness at the conference itself. The long list of motions 
covers a wide variety of subjects, but there are two which 
arrest attention at sight. The National Union of Mineworkers, 
an extremely powerful body, has tabled a resolution which 
reads: 

“ This conference places on record its appreciation of the 
work of the Labour Government under the leadership 
of the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, O.M., C.H., M.P.,” 

to which the South Worcestershire Labour Party, a relatively 
unimportant body, proposes to add: 

“and also of the foresight of the Rt. Hon. Aneurin 
Bevan, M.P., in the attitude that he adopted towards 
disarmament,” 

—a singular distribution of gratitude, seeing that it was on dis- 

agreement with his leaders about disarmament that Mr. Bevan 
resigned from Mr. Attlee’s Government. The incompatibility 
between resolution and addendum is patent. The con- 
ference will have its choice. It can either make itself 
ridiculous by eulogising both the party leader—a very natural 
and. proper thing to do—and his principal opponent within 
the party, or it can reject the South Worcestershire resolution 
against the votes of all the Bevanites. The complacent 
harmony which the official Facing the Facts purported to 
exhibit to the world looks like being a little marred. 
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SOVIET STRATEGY 


AN the Soviet Government show itself, in regard to any 

European question, constructive and co-operative ? 

It is necessary to try to believe that possible; it is very 
difficult to believe it probable. At every point and on every 
occasion there is flat obstruction and opposition—and not in 
Europe only. Do the Western Powers make one more 
endeavour to conclude a treaty with the unhappy Austria ? 
Russia once more bars the way. Do they attempt to get 
East-West trade (such as a recent conference at Moscow 
represented Russia as eager for) moving ? The Russian repre- 
sentatives deliberately absent themselves from the meetings 
of the Economic Committee for Europe at which the negotiation 
of an agreement is under discussion. Do the Allied members of 
the United Nations Security Council seek to remove the 
barriers against the admission to the organisation of such 
manifestly well-qualified nations as Eire and Ceylon ? Russia 
declines to lower by an inch the barrier which her threat of 
veto has erected. These and other similar examples of Russian 
tactics which could be quoted make it impossible to approach 
any Note from Moscow in a spirit of hope. It is certain that 
it will consist largely of propaganda, the aims of which are 
usually obvious enough. Where it proceeds to definite 
proposals it is necessary to consider how wide a gap separates 
their true purpose from their alleged purpose, and whether 
enough can be made of the proposals to permit of any progress 
at all. It is lamentable to have to approach communications 
from Moscow in this spirit, but it would be more lamentable 
still, in view of the possible consequences, to accept them 
in a mood of simple-minded credulity. The ways of the Soviet 
Government are different from those of any other important 
State, and they have to be estimated accordingly. 

That no doubt is how the British, American and French 
Governments will treat the Note addressed to them by Moscow 
last Sunday, in continuation of the series of exchanges that 
has been in progress since March 10th. The Russians com- 
plain that the negotiations have been dragged out deliberately. 
It is quite true that the Western Powers have been unneces- 
sarily dilatory, but the Russians themselves have taken over 
six weeks to answer the last Allied communication. The 
answer, now that it has come, is a lengthy document, but it 
would boil down to very little if what has already been said 
plainly in earlier Notes in the series were omitted. But Russia 
clearly does not want to omit that. She is speaking, not merely 
to the Western Allies, but as much or more to Western 
Germany. She must at all costs prevent the Bundestag at 
Bonn from ratifying the contractual agreement which will 
integrate Western Germany finally in the European Defence 
Community. Hence the insistence on the invasion of German 
freedom involved in the very limited powers of intervention in 
German affairs which the Allies have still reserved to them- 
selves. Hence the allegation that the agreement just mentioned 
legalises “the formation of a West German mercenary army 
headed by Fascist Nazi generals ”»—though the Russians them- 
selves proposed on March 10th that Germany should have a 
national army, and all ex-Nazis except those actually serving 
sentences should be reinstated. Hence, finally, the repetition 
of the stipulation that Germany shall not “enter into any 
coalition or military alliances directed against any Power which 
participated with its armed forces in the war against Germany ”; 
in other words—and this is stated more explicitly than ever 
before—into alliance with an openly aggressive organisation 
like N.A.T.O. 

The first question the Allies have to decide is whether to 
refute this collection of charges in detail. They cannot ignore 


them entirely, but to spin the same kind of verbiage as 
characterises the Russian Note would be a profound mistake. 
The Soviet propaganda is marked by a certain subtlety in 
parts, but the Western Germans are not fools, and it need not 
take many words to confirm their doubts about Russian 
motives. The real problem is to decide how to deal with the 
concrete proposals with which the Soviet Note concludes. The 
Suggestion put forward is for a Four-Power Conference 
to discuss (1) the preparation of a peace treaty with Germany; 
(2) the formation of an all-German Government; (3) the holding 
of all-German elections; and (4) the question of a date for the 
withdrawal of occupation forces from Germany. The con- 
ference is to take place not later than October, and 
representatives of both West and East Germany are to be 
invited to take part in it “ during the discussion of relevant 
questions ”—about as ambiguous and controversial a phrase 
as could well be framed. Two points are plain here: one, that 
Russia attaches vital importance to the chronological order of 
the questions on the agenda; and two, that the Allies cannot 
possibly agree to that order. It is not quite as plain, but it may 
none the less be taken for granted, that Russia contemplates 
equal representation for the 18-million population of Eastern 
Germany and the 48-million population of Western Germany; 
it is hard to imagine Western Germany weakening in its 
resistance to any such proposal. 

Account must be taken of all the elements in a complex 
situation. For it is not irrelevant but very relevant indeed that 
in October, the month in which Russia desires the conference 
to meet, the Bundestag has to decide finally for or against 
the ratification of the agreement designed to incorporate West 
Germany in E.D.C.; that in October the long-deferred Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party, where foreign as well as 
domestic affairs can be discussed, is to take place; and that the 
imminence of the American Presidential election may cause 
American foreign policy to be more hesitant than it has been. 
It is of the first importance that the Allies should so act as 
to lend no colour to any suggestion that while Russia is work- 
ing for the unification of Germany they are showing themselves 
lukewarm or even obstructive. They stand for a free, united, 
democratic and independent Germany, and any steps that they 
can take to that end they must take. But there are certain 
steps that cannot be taken. They have made what is in effect 
a peace treaty with Western Germany. It is impossible to 
throw that in the melting-pot and start fresh negotiations with 
an all-German Government constituted no one knows how, but 
certainly not (if Russia has her way) as the result of all-German 
elections. Here is the crux of the whole matter. All-German 
elections must be the beginning of everything. There can be 
no free and independent German Government except a Govern- 
ment resulting from free and unimpeded elections. Russia’s 
aim is clearly to open negotiations not with that kind of 
German Government at all, but with one artificially constituted 
out of equal numbers of Eastern German and Western German 
nominees. That is plainly impermissible. 

In such circumstances can the Allies feel that there is any 
advantage in holding a conference at all ?_ Before that question 
is answered the consequences of refusing to attend one must 
be fully considered. Nothing could play more completely into 
Russian hands than such a refusal. The propaganda it would 
prompt might at last be really effective. As long as there is 
a shred of hope of getting any effective agreement with Russia 
the most must be made of it. And even if the hope is almost 
negligible the onus of responsibility for a breakdown, if it 
cannot be thrown on Russia, must at any rate not rest, or 
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appear to rest, on the three Allies. There is a certain tragic 
absurdity in the inability of the four Powers to agree even to 
meet and talk in the same room. The next move is with the 
Allies. They have to reply to the Russian Note. These argu- 
mentative interchanges cannot go on interminably. They have 
gone on too long already. Russia has proposed a conference. 
Let the Allies accept without more ado, though with the essen- 
tial reservation that they cannot agree to the agenda which 
Russia proposes. If Russia says “ this agenda or nothing ” then 
it will be she, not the West, that has made the conference 
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impossible. The danger that a conference held without pre- 
liminary agreement on certain points might drag on endlessly 
no doubt exists. That must not be. If no progress is registered 
within a reasonable period failure must be confessed and the 
conference wound up. The Allies are not such tyros in 
diplomacy as to let it appear that responsibility for the break- 
down is theirs. And, conference or no conference, the Western 
programme of military defensive preparation and _ political 
co-operation with Germany must be pushed forward not merely 
with undiminished but, if possible, with increasing vigour. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE News Chronicle has started an important hare, and I 

hope it will keep it running for some time. It appears 

that all over the country landlords who are owners of rent- 
controlled houses are tending to abscond, simply because the 
cost of repairs, on which the local authority can and does insist, 
considerably exceed the ridiculous rents they are allowed to 
charge under the Rent Restrictions Acts. This means that 
persons who were men of property, and did not consider it 
criminal, or even immoral, or even unsocial, to own a few 
houses, are, so far as they depended on the rents for a liveli- 
hood, being steadily ruined. It would be incredible, if it did 
not happen to be true, thai a pre-1939 unfurnished house, if 
falling within certain classes of value, cannot be let at a rent 
higher than it was let at on August 3rd, 1914. The cost of 
living generally has more than doubled since 1914; rent and 
rates combined have risen by no more than 10 per cent., and 
most of that obviously is due to increases in rates. Slight 
increases are permitted in respect of structural alterations 
carried out at the owner’s expense. He cannot, of course, evict 
a tenant who continues to pay the specified rent. Control in 
the first instance—in August, 1914, when practically all build- 
ing stopped and demand rapidly outshot supply—was reason- 
able enough as a temporary expedient, but even then there was 
no reason why the landlord should have been singled out for 
penalisation. Subsidisation of rent should be as much a public 
charge as subsidisation of food. Hundreds of thousands of 
people today are living comfortably at half or a quarter the 
rent they should equitably be paying. And landlords are 
trying desperately, and in vain, to give away houses to anyone. 

* * * * 

The tale of deaths of distinguished men during last week-end 
was long. Sir Frederic Kenyon and Dr. Albert Mansbridge 
were both concerned with education, and most valuably, in 
different ways—Sir Frederic (it is odd to read that he was 
Gentleman Usher of the Purple Rod of the Order of the British 
Empire) in increasing human knowledge, through his study of 
classical, and particularly Biblical, papyri, Dr. Mansbridge in 
diffusing it, particularly among those sections of society who 
had too little access to it. To live in history as the founder 
of the Workers’ Educational Association is to win deserved 
immortality. Kenyon, the son of a Q.C., was at Winchester 
and New College, Mansbridge, the son of a mechanic, at 
elementary schools and Battersea Grammar School; it would 
be hard to say which deserved better of his generation. And then 
there was H. J. Massingham. He made the countryside, particu- 
larly the Cotswold country, particularly its rural crafts his pro- 
vince, and his books brought joy to many townsmen. He 
contributed “ Country Life ” to this journal for a time last year. 

* * * * 

There seems to be no doubt that this year’s Olympic Games 
did achieve something definite. At any rate they inspired 
enlightened comments in papers of different countries. Two 
that reached me come from very well-known journals 
Die Welt in Germany and the Corriere della Sera in Italy. 
Both say what most English sportsmen would hold is precisely 
the right thing. Die Welt's article, headed significantly “ Gold 
Medals Count Little,” gives the palm among all the athletes 
to the Oxonian Chataway. After expressing regret that in the 
minds of some competitors nationalism was stronger than 
sportsmanship, the writer adds: “I am quite sure that one 


nation is animated by no such sentiments—the English.” 
He saw the Russians as mere tools, required to pay back 
in gold medals the capital invested in them. He saw the 
Germans stagger round the arena after a defeat as if the skies 
were falling, he saw Herbert Klein standing apathetically on 
the edge of the swimming-pool as if the world had crashed 
round him; he saw too “ the Englishman Chataway, that mag- 
nificent 5,000-metre runner, who might even have beaten 
Zatopek if he had not stumbled at the last straight. I saw 
Chataway cross the line fifth, laughing, as unconcerned as if 
nothing had happened. No Englishman talked much about 
this lost chance, no English paper shed any tears. Today, as 
events pass into experience and we draw our conclusions from 
them, Chataway remains for me the classic example of the 
Olympic spirit.” That is a notable tribute. 
* * * * 

Ihe Football Association, a manifestly wealthy body, is offer- 
ing prizes amounting to £3,000 for the best painting of “a 
game of Association football in England, or any scene dire¢tly 
connected with it” (the referee being mobbed, for example ?). 
The idea is to produce something to match the fine series of 
cricket pictures at Lord’s. That is all to the good, but what 
is the Rugby Union going to do about it ? To my mind there 
is no question which code offers the better opportunities. The 
scrum-half whipping the ball away to his partner, with the 
threes, perfectly aligned, ready to move—what is there in soccer 
to equal that? To demonstrate my broadmindedness I may 
say that I have never played rugger, and to demonstrate it 
still more clinchingly I would consent that it should be an 
Oxford half, at Twickenham—at least I think I would. 

* * * * 

When I read out the announcement that B.O.A.C. and 
B.E.A. were going, as they have never done hitherto, to charge 
passengers for their bus journey to and from the airports some- 
one commented succinctly: “ What a dirty trick.” That repre- 
sents my view. Hitherto the fare has covered the journey 
from air-station—in the city—at one end to air-station—in 
the city—at the other. Now the journey-fare is to be increased, 
just at a moment when the financial position of the two British 
corporations at any rate is understood to be steadily improving. 
Unhappily Air France, Swissair and K.L.M. are all taking the 
same retrograde step. Suppose B.O.A.C. and B.E.A. succeed 
in making profits without this impost. Is it still to be main- 
tained ? Apparently, for the purpose of the change is “to 
bring about uniformity between Europe and North America.” 
But why on earth is uniformity needed in such a matter ? 
Must we now call braces suspenders, and biscuits crackers ? 

* * * * 

I have been sent a copy of the Glasgow Herald with some 
observations on the prune. Thinking at first that they were 
appreciative, | was about to embark on a eulogy of the 
Scotsman. However, they are at least non-committal, con- 
sisting of an estimate of the amount of gin a prune can suck 
up if steeped in that liquid long enough. This should appeal 
to the strict teetotaller, who can protest (after being fuund drunk 
in charge) that he has only been eating prunes. 

* * * * 


A party of London dockers has been taking a vacation 
course at Christ’s College, Cambridge. But surely dockers are 
more familiar with Caius. JANUS 
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The Saar Deadlock: An 
Interim Solution ? 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


HEN Dr. Adenauer returns to Bonn in the next few 

weeks from his vacation in Switzerland, the Saar 

problem will be one of his outstanding worries. This 
problem has indeed accompanied the Chancellor to the 
Buergenstock above Lake Lucerne, where Walter Hallstein, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, reported repeatedly on 
his talks with Robert Schuman, French Foreign Minister. Dr. 
Adenauer will receive the latest of these reports, covering the 
meeting of August 29th, at the Palais Schaumburg in Bonn. 
He will then have to inform his Cabinet about the progress in 
Franco-German negotiations, if such a thing as progress in a 
deadlock is possible. A real break in the deadlock has so 
far not been on the political horizon. ' 

The Saar dispute has poisoned Franco-German relations ever 
since 1945, not to speak of the years 1918-1935. The latest 
spectacular development was M. Schuman’s proposal at Paris 
to “ Europeanise ” the Saarland and to make its capital, Saar- 
brucken, the fixed home of the machinery of the Schuman Plan. 
This would also mean that Saarbrucken would become in due 
course the seat of the European Defence Community and even- 
tually of the much-desired European political authority, such 
as a federal or confederal Parliament. What M. Schuman 
proposed was, in short, for Saarbrucken to become the capital 
of the future Europe. It may be easy to “ Europeanise ” any 
territory after the formation of a United Europe, even a six- 
nations Europe. But what does “ Europeanisation ” as a final 
settlement of the Saar dispute mean at this very early stage of 
European integration, where no political authority is in exist- 
ence ? The term sounds extremely vague. When Dr. Adenauer 
asked a number of precise questions in order to elucidate what 
was meant by M. Schuman’s proposal, there was no answer. 
A new word will not solve the problem, unless there is a new 
will on both sides to come to an agreement. Does that exist ? 

When the French realised after 1945 that their allies would 
not agree to the annexation of the Saarland by France, they 
established a number of accomplished facts by direct and uni- 
lateral action. They separated the Saar territory from the rest 
of Germany politically, and they united the Saar territory with 
France economically. France was anxious to have these two 
main facts recognised by an international statute. But the 
allies of France, though willing to tolerate French economic 
policy in the Saar, were not prepared to agree to a permanent 
change of the German frontiers. Any change of these frontiers, 
as they existed by the end of 1937, was to be postponed until 
the time when a peace treaty with Germany should be con- 
cluded. France had to submit. 

The twin policies of the political separation of the Saar from 
Germany and its economic union with France had therefore to 
be strengthened from within the territory itself. Under the 
auspices of the French a “ movement for joining the Saar to 
France ” was started throughout the Saar territory. When 
political parties were licensed the movement was not dissolved 
but remained a political force cutting across the parties. When 
the French Military Government ordered the formation of a 
constitutional committee it also stipulated that half of the mem- 
bers of the committee were to be members of the movement. 
The President of this committee which drew up the Saar con- 
stitution had the casting vote. This President was Herr 
Hoffmann, a member of the pro-French movement and later 
Minister-President of the Saarland. 

In its preamble the Saar constitution says clearly that the 
Saar is united with France economically and remains indepen- 
dent from Germany politically, that defence and diplomatic 
representation of Saar interests abroad are to be in the hands 
of France, and that France will be entitled to have a representa- 
tive in the Saar Territory, with powers to guarantee the main- 
tenance of the customs and currency union with France and to 
Supervise the Saar statute generally. This constitution was 
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adopted by the Saar Diet in December, 1947. The Diet was 
elected in October, 1947, after an election in which the voters 
had to choose between two parties, in both of which the pro- 
French movement held the upper hand, and the Communists, 
who alone opposed the policy of France. It was by no means a 
free election by democratic standards. This may be illustrated 
by the fact that even now there is no freedom of coalescence 
or assembly in the Saarland. A law passed as late as March, 
1952, provides that political parties can only be registered if 
they undertake to respect the constitution, and since economic 
union with France and political reparation from Germany are 
the basic political principles of the Saar constitution, any party 
which does not subscribe to them cannot be registered. 

The Saar conventions which were concluded between 1948 
and 1950 have amplified the preamble of the constitution. They 
range from a convention which assimilates the law in the Saar 
territory to French law to another by which the university at 
Saarbrucken is administered jointly by France and the Saar- 
land. There is a further convention which gives France a share 
in the supervision of insurance companies and another which 
establishes French participation in the administration of the 
railways. There is, above all, the convention which cedes 
the administration of the coal-mines to France. There is also a 
general convention which gives France a lasting influence in a 
number of internal matters, such as public security. The French 
representative even has the right to declare a state of siege. So 
whatever the official title of General Grandval may be— 
whether Military Governor or High Commissioner or 
even ambassador—French domination in Saarbrucken has 
remained unequivocal. This is not simply a customs-and- 
currency union as exists for instance between France and 
Monaco or between Switzerland and Liechtenstein. The Saar- 
land enjoys neither democratic liberties nor political autonomy, 
and its political status can best be described as that of a 
Protectorate. 

Dr. Adenauer’s Government is aware of French economic 
interests in the Saarland, based on the interdependence of the 
Saar coal and the Lorraine iron ore. Most sensible Germans 
are aware of this interest. But what irritates them is the 
Grandval-Hoffmann system in Saarbrucken—the system by 
which the Saarland appears as an independent State through 
its separation from Germany and as a French protectorate 
through its economic union with France. It is often argued in 
Germany that the’Federal Republic could not, at least at present, 
agree to any treaty which recognised the final separation of the 
Saar from Germany. A final “ Europeanisation ” of the Saar 
would be identical with such a recognition. The German 
Socialists, under the leadership of Dr. Schumacher, have 
argued consistently that the lawful German claim to the terri- 
tories east of the Oder-Neisse line would be undermined by 
such a concession. The death of Dr. Schumacher may in the 
long run have considerable repercussions on the foreign policy 
of the Socialist Party, but a change of policy as far as the Saar 
is concerned is highly unlikely. And the Socialists are not 
alone in their attitude. 


It seems that the time is not ripe for a final settlement of the 
Saar problem. But this does not mean that a temporary agree- 
ment is out of the question. On the contrary, there is urgent 
need for a provisional solution. No one in Germany asks for 
the immediate return of the Saar. If the Saar territory were 
placed under the authority of either the Council of Europe or 
the Schuman Plan machinery it ought to be possible to replace 
the present Grandval-Hoffmann system by a simple customs- 
and-currency union between France and the Saarland, with a 
guarantee to France of a sufficient supply of Saar coal. This 
union would remain in force until the conclusion of a peace 
treaty or the creation of a true political authority in Europe. 
In the mean time the people in the Saarland would have to be 
given full democratic liberties. They could then decide for 
themselves by a plebiscite on a provisional solution such, as 
a customs-and-currency union with France under some Euro- 
pean authority. If the French and the Germans contracted 
such a provisional agreement it is highly unlikely that the 
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Saarlanders would want anything different. With the dis- 
appearance of the Grandval-Hoffmann régime the poison would 
be taken out of the Saar problem for the time being—and that 
is all that matters. If and when a united Europe comes into 
being, everything will be changed. By that time the French might 
be prepared to agree to the return of the Saar to a Germany 
which was part of a European federation. By that time the 
French might also be prepared to accept the formation of a 
European “ District of Columbia,” to which they would contri- 
bute something in addition to the German contribution of the 
Saar. And the Germans might then be perfectly satisfied with 
such a final solution. 

A provisional settlement along these lines would break the 
present Saar deadlock. The deadlock will hardly be broken as 
long as a final solution remains the goal of the negotiations. 
The conclusion is obvious. It is also obvious that a complete 
breakdown of these negotiations, with a subsequent formal 
German complaint on the lack of democratic liberties in the 
Saarland brought before the Council of Europe, would mean a 
further deterioration of Franco-German relations and of the 
chances for European integration. It has often been said that 
American and British mediation is needed in this conflict. If 
this mediation were to favour a provisional agreement instead 
of a final settlement it could indeed be extremely helpful 


Surrey Heroes 
By NEVILLE CARDUS 


Y force of enthusiastic character and a skill of the sort 

which everybody can understand at sight, W. S. Surridge 

has inspired an excellent Surrey cricket team to win the 
county championship of 1952. The honour returns after thirty- 
eight years to a great cricket-ground, where exactly seventy years 
from this very day, August 29th, Australia defeated England for 
the first time on English soil—by seven runs. Surrey’s con- 
quests in 1914 were clouded at the end by the outbreak of war, 
and fifteen years had then gone by since the county had ruled 
supreme as, once in the mid-nineties, they apparently did by 
divine right. In 1914 Tom Hayward opened every Surrey 
innings with Hobbs, the greatest batsman of them all, not 
excelled in mastery of technique and achievement yet. And 
Hayward, for ever one of a half-dozen greatest professional bats- 
men, belonged to the champions of 1895, when K. J. Key was 
captain, and the names of Abel, Lockwood, Lohmann and 
Richardson were pronounced with breathless admiration by 
people not staled by “ records *—names that seemed to glow 
with a lustre not to be diminished by time. There is scarcely a 
doubt that in three or so decades to come middle-aged folk at 
the Oval will be glancing back in memory, while some contemp- 
orary “ master” compiles a hundred runs in four and a half 
hours, and saying, ““ Ah—where’s your Alec Bedser nowadays, 


and your May and Jim Laker, not to mention Fishlock ? ” 


Surrey’s success this year has proved once again that first- 
class bowling of variety, backed-up by quick opportunist 
fielding, will win matches that can only be left unfinished by 
superb batsmanship in an eleven with a mediocre attack. During 
the heyday of Hobbs, a Surrey innings would move proces- 
sionally along the warm day, Ducat succeeding unto Sandham, 
Jardine unto Ducat, Fender arriving at the crease sixth or 
seventh wicket down with Alan Peach to follow, boundaries 
and brilliance to the end. But the county championship was 
not won this way. Collective effort, all-round efficiency, rather 
than anything so capricious as individual genius, are the signs 
of progress in our present age. We must consider, too, in all 
fairness, the possibility that the Surrey side led by Fender was 
unfortunate enough to play its best in summers in which 
Lancashire or Yorkshire cricket was at full bloom. 

No lover of the game, none with a sense of history, won't be 
glad that Surrey cricket has, so to say, returned to the throne- 
room. Kennington Oval knows how to house greatness. The 
place does not vie with Lord’s in aesthetics or deportment, but 
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it has its own essential London character. At the Oval cricket 
is played in “ Cockayne.” South-east is South-east and North- 
west is North-west. Even to a Lancashire boy, who had not yet 
seen any other county field except Old Trafford, the famous 
chocolate-coloured cap could suggest a kind of dusty reflected 
glory of achievement; and I shall never forget my awe when I 
saw Hayward the first time, and how, when batting and between 
overs, he pushed his cap a little to the back of his head to cool 
his brow. Hayward for years was regarded as the embodiment 
of dignified poise and proportion in batsmanship. Some of us, 
barbarian Lancashire boys brought up on the cross-bat 
brilliance of J. T. Tyldesley actually amused ourselves on 
drowsy afternoons at Old Trafford, when Surrey were playing 
Lancashire and not getting out quickly enough, by calling out 
to Hayward, “ Ole Surrey veteran: ole tap-ball ! ” 


Hayward was then in his thirty-fifth year. And a 
newspaper article of the period discussed him rather 
in this way: “Few people realise the value of self- 


restraint. Experience, a hard task-master, has taught Hayward 
this lesson. One of the secrets of his success is self-restraint.” 
Next day, or the day after, Hayward in a bad light at the Oval 
against Leicestershire scored 125 before lunch. The same 
season—1906—at Bristol, so the newspapers report, “ Surrey 
had an hour and three-quarters to bat and, but for a brilliant 
effort by Hayward, would have fared badly. As it was they lost 
three wickets for 127, of which the famous batsman made no 
less than 100.” A week or two later the same newspaper 
describes an innings of 208 by Hayward, made in three hours 
fifty-five minutes: “In an hour after tea he scored 88 out of 
146. As a fitting climax to some grand hitting he brought off 
five great drives in one over off Quaife. In each case Hayward 
jumped yards to make a half-volley. The first hit put the ball 
into the ladies’ stand, the next cleared that building, the next 
Devey tried to catch, but his hands were over the wires in front 
of the pavilion, the fourth went into the ladies’ stand, and the 
last, the biggest of all, cleared the wing of the pavilion.” These 
allusions and references, it may be well to observe, are 
not to G. L. Jessop but to Tom Hayward, historically known 
as a sound responsible and classic “ No. | ” batsman for Surrey 
and England. 

I doubt if, when we come to think of it, any other county 
cricket-team has anything more to show of renown and glamour 
than Surrey. Hobbs, the greatest of all batsmen—as we have 
agreed. He played with and emerged from the classic form of 
attack: speed and length to the offside. He saw the advent of 


the “ googly ” and “ swinger.” He showed the way to counter 
them. In his long career he had to cope with all the kinds of 


bowling which are now known and documented. In Australia, 
in South Africa (on matting wickets), in all conditions good and 
evil to batsmen, he was master all the time. He was recently 
asked, “ What did you think of yourself as a bat, Jack?” 
“ Well,” came the quiet modest answer, “I think I was pretty 
good before the war of 1914.” “ But why, Jack ? You scored 
thousands of runs after 1914.” “ Ah yes,” replied Hobbs, “ but 
I was obliged to play a lot off the back foot then.” Before 1914 
Hobbs was as brilliant as Trumper himself. 

Bobby Abel, a little man with a big average; Lohmann 
I never saw, but all who played with him agree that he 
was the ideal cricketer; Richardson and Lockwood, who, I am 
certain, were in conjunction the most wonderful fast attack of 
all time—the honest cleaving axe and the incalculable flash of 
lightning ! The genius of J. N. Crawford, who one day crashed 
J. M. Gregory’s furious speed into the pavilion at the Oval, on 
to the awning; D. R. Jardine, strongest of all captains of cricket; 
“Razor” Smith, not excelled on a “sticky” wicket; Hitch, Sand- 
ham, the Reads, Brockwell, Strudwick, E. M. Dowson, “ Ernie ” 
Hayes, the terrific N. A. Knox and “ Shrimp ” Leveson-Gower 
—there is no end to the roll, right down to the present moment 
and to those who work hard behind the scenes and in the nets: 
Brian Castor and “ Johnny” McMahon. It’s a pity the poet 
Craig isn’t at hand to write his noble numbers about them: 
“ And all the players are Gentlemen, and all the geatlemen are 
Players. ...° 
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Russian Communists 
Reorganise 


By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


HE announcement of far-reaching changes in the organi- 

sation of the Russian Communist Party is another step 

towards the re-emergence of traditional Russian State- 
forms within the U.S.S.R. Six years of conflict between power- 
ful internal forces have been resolved through the medium of 
a quasi-Imperial ukaz, which observes the conventions suffi- 
ciently to “ propose a re-draft” of crucial articles in the 
statutes of the Communist Party, and announce the date of 
a long-overdue Nineteenth Congress, at which this re-draft, 
among other business, will be discussed and a new Central 
Committee elected. The Congress is timed to precede by a 
few days the next General Assembly of the United Nations, 
and it will be held near to the limiting date proposed by the 
Soviet Union for Four-Power talks on Germany. The shadow 
of a rearmed Germany lies over all. 

The fact that the Congress is being held at all implies a 
belated return to the letter of the law of party democracy, as 
set out in the statutes approved by the last Congress in 1939. 
The statutory six weeks’ notice has been given, and it seems 
probable that the other fundamental condition for legality will 
be satisfied, namely the presence of “not less than half the 
Party members who attended the previous session.” Further- 
more, an amendment to the very important article 34 of the 
Statutes has been properly tabled by the Central Committee, 
and the present state of “ Gleichschaltung ” of the five-and-a- 
half-odd million Party members makes it unlikely that any 
dissident voices will be raised against its eminently reasonable 
provisions. In prevailing circumstances the appearance at this 
Congress of any substantial opposition might no longer be a 
matter for the Central Control Commission of the Party, which 
is to be further emasculated by the proposed re-draft, but more 
simply “an affair of the police.” In short, the period of 
post-war anarchy which threatened to undermine the founda- 
tions of the Communist Party appears to be coming to an end. 

The October Congress must be regarded against the back- 
ground of events since 1939. The seven years which followed 
the Eighteenth Congress left the U.S.S.R. with vast new terri- 
tories and an awakened national consciousness—at the price 
of terrible devastation and twelve million dead. From the view- 
point of the Soviet rulers, every soldier returning from outside 
Russia’s former frontiers was a potential Decembrist, and the 
re-establishment of the Party’s authority after the nationalist 
concessions of the war years had to take into account the huge 
Soviet armies not yet demobilised and Beria’s 600,000 fresh 
internal-security troops, whose exclusion from the brunt of 
the fighting had caused resentment among the Russian people. 
Zhdanov had returned from Finland, “ plus Catholique que le 
Pape ” in his efforts to regain his former place in the counsels 
of the Kremlin, and the curious Shatalin affair seemed to show 
that the Personnel Secretary of the Party was not above intro- 
ducing an individual into the Orgburo who had never been 
properly elected to the Central Committee. The Varga incident 
gave the world an inkling of the strength of a realist opposition 
to the Party fanatics, and the Party’s membership had been 
swollen by the entry of some two million good Russians whose 
Marxist orthodoxy was not always of the most convincing kind. 
Russia was regaining her breath, and the outdated revolutionary 
schemes implicit in the revival of a localised Comintern 
culminated in a series of spectacular failures, and in the sudden 
death of Andrei Zhdanov. This was hardly the moment to risk 
washing Soviet dirty linen, or worse, by holding a party Con- 
gress, and in any case there could no longer be any serious 
thought of broadening the base of such a Congress to include 
representatives from the Parties of the new Soviet Empire. 

The forthcoming changes in the Party statutes involve re- 
Organisation of the four executive offshoots of the all-powerful 
Central Committee, the Secretariat, Politburo, Orgburo and 
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Central Control Commission. It should not be overlooked, 
even now, that it was the manipulation of these four bodies 
by the General Secretary, Joseph Stalin, which enabled him 
to achieve political supremacy, though faced in the early days 
by a hostile majority within the Central Committee itself. By 
the new proposals, the Secretariat, which has been hitherto the 
only Standing Committee of the central body, is to have its 
powers curtailed. This is an effective reversal of the decision 
of the Ninth Congress of 1920, which first gave the Secretariat 
increased authority, and the change will concern three of the 
principal figures of the ruling hierarchy, Stalin—whose stature 
is far too great to be affected, even in his declining years— 
Suslov, the Party doctrinaire, and Malenkov, whose personal 
interests are deeply involved. The Secretariat is no longer to 
have authority to act in the name of the Central Committee 
between sessions of that body, except in respect of “ organi- 
sation, verification and fulfilment of decisions of the Party, and 
selection of personnel.” 

The Control Commission is to lose one of its main super- 
visory functions, which passes to the competence of the 
Secretariat, and under its new name of “Committee of 
Party Control” it will become a shadow of its former 
self. Matvei Shkiriatov, who once helped to make history, 
now becomes a kind of Tsar’s proctor, responsible for 
“ bringing to account unruly members guilty of dishonesty . . . 
and corrupt family life.” The standing executive authority 
formerly wielded by the Secretariat is transferred to a Praesi- 
dium, which replaces both the Politburo and Orgburo, and 
will doubtless be found to include the present members of 
the former. The position of Suslov under the new arrangement 
will be of special interest. 

The new trend in Russian politics may be likened in some 
respects to the second phase of a Soviet Thermidor, and it 
is in keeping with this process that the Party should have 
dropped the “ Bolshevik ” association, incorporated in its title 
by Lenin, and re-named itself the “Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union.” In re-defining their Party as “a voluntary 
union of Communists of the same mind,” it seems that the 
Soviet Jacobins have yielded to the power of the new ruling 
stratum which is crystallising within the U.S.S.R., and that this 
defeat has been accepted without any of the outward mani- 
festations of political violence which have characterised former 
shifts of power in revolutionary Russia. The Nineteenth Con- 
gress will set the seal on decisions which have already been 
taken, and it can be no accident that these decisions reflect 
changes in the composition and background of the five-and-a- 
half-million Party members brought about by the events of the 
past ten years. 

Provided that he is still in reasonable health, there is no 
figure other than Joseph Vissarionovitch Stalin which can be 
seriously considered for the Presidency of the new Party 
Praesidium. Russia, whether Soviet or imperial, cannot exist 
for long without an autocrat, and as Stalin approaches the 
end of his powers it is necessary that his position should be 
formalised in a manner which will enable a titular successor 
to take over the mantle of Marx-Lenin-Stalin and give the 
people a tangible figure towards which their loyalties can be 
directed. It is evident that, in the new Russian thinking, the 
General Secretaryship of the Party is no longer sufficient for 
the purpose, even when combined with the office of Prime 
Minister. Furthermore, the precedent set by Stalin in his 
rise to supremacy must not, it seems, be repeated. 

It is understood that Georgi Malenkov, the Personnel Sec- 
retary of the Party, will deliver the report of the Central 
Committee to the Nineteenth Congress, but it would be rash 
to assume that his personal position has been strengthened by 
the latest changes, even though he is the obvious choice for 
the next General Secretary.. It will be remembered that 
Zhdanov was selected to deliver a somewhat similar “ key-note 
speech ” not long before the collapse of his personal prestige, 
and Zinoviev’s famous report to the Twelfth Congress—and 
his subsequent fate—should serve as a warning of the dangers 
of premature assumptions in such matters. 

Once again in Russian history threats from abroad, or the 
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natural reaction of the outside world to excessive Russian 
expansion—call it which you please—are helping to solve 
endemic problems of internal politics. Three hundred and 
forty years ago, at the end of a terrible interlude in Russian 
history, a Congress of Muscovite notables elected Michael 
Romanov to be their Tsar, the first of a dynasty which lasted 
for three centuries. It may be that the Soviet leaders, in their 
extremity, are searching for a similar kind of typically Russian 
solution. 


The Lost Days 


NE might imagine an unscrupulous schoolmaster 
setting a mischievous question: “ Write short notes on 
September 8th, 1752.” From a bright boy he might 

get an ingenious answer, touching perhaps on the birthdays of 
Chatterton or Fanny Burney, which occurred in that year, or, 
more probably, on some imaginary battle of Clive’s in India or 
some hitherto unrecorded landmark in the industrial revolution. 
‘Very clever, Benson”-—we can almost hear that note of 
triumphant sarcasm—* but not quite clever enough. I'm sorry 
to disappoint you, Benson, but there was no September 8th in 
Having looked it up in Oman, the schoolmaster would 
of course be right. September, 1752, saw an example of man- 
made magic comparable to the bewitching of Mary Rose, and 
far more startling than an aeroplane flying faster than sound. 
Eleven days of life simply disappeared. The man who went to 
sleep on the evening of September 2nd woke up’on the morning 
of September 14th. “Have I slept away eleven days in seven 
hours, or how is it?” enquired a humorist in the Scots 
Magazine. “ For my part I don’t find I am any more refreshed 
than after a common night’s sleep.” And he went on to com- 
plain that he had missed his wedding-day on September 10th 
and his birthday on September 13th. It was difficult to believe 
in 1752 that the miracle had happened; it is even difficult to 
accept it today—yet the librarian will bring us a battered copy 
of Rider’s British Merlin Almanack for 1752, and we may read 
the rubric: “ September hath XIX Days this Year.” 

The English reform of the calendar was notoriously overdue. 
Sosigenes, the astronomer who advised Julius Caesar, had made 
the Julian Year eleven minutes too long, with the result that by 
the middle of the sixteenth century the accumulated surplus 
amounted to ten days. Pope Gregory XIII corrected the error 
in 1582 by ordaining that ten days be omitted from the calendar. 
The change was at once accepted in Catholic countries, but was 
adopted only slowly and grudgingly in countries which mis- 
trusted the Papacy. In Protestant Germany the Gregorian 
Calendar came into use in 1700, and England was then left 
clinging to the “Old Style” with Russia and Sweden as its 
principal companions. By 1752 the accumulated error amounted 
to eleven days. 

We owe our emancipation primarily to the practical wisdom 
of Lord Chesterfield, who, having lived abroad for long periods, 
had noticed numerous inconveniences in diplomatic affairs 
and frequent chronological inaccuracies arising from the con- 
fusion of dates. As a busy letter-writer, it had annoyed him that 
O.S. or N.S. had to be put at the head of letters, and that he 
had the bother of reckoning the actual date of a letter by adding 
or subtracting eleven days. Indeed he told the Marquise de 
Monconseil, one of his French correspondents, that she was 
largely responsible for his taking an interest in the calendar. 
But he did not find the path of reform e -asy to tread, and was 
well qualified to echo Hamlet's complaint: 

“The time is ont of joint; O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right.” 
When he approached the Duke of Newcastle, the Secretary of 
State, he was entreated “ not to stir matters that had long been 
quiet.” But fortunately Newcastle’s brother the Prime Minister 
(Henry Pelham) was more sympathetic, and so Chesterfield, as 
he put it, “consulted the best lawyers, and the most skilful 
astronomers, and we cooked up a bill... .” 
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Then Lord Chesterfield found himself in a further diffi- 
culty: 

1 was to bring in this Bill, which was necessarily composed 

of law jargon and astronomical calculations, to both of which I 

absolutely 


am an utter stranger. However, it was necessary to 
make the House of Lords think that I knew something of the 
matter, and also to make them believe that they knew something 


of it themselves, which they do not. For my own part, I could 
just as soon have talked Celtic or Sclavonian to them as astronomy, 
and they would have understood me full as well; so I resolved to 
do better than speak to the purpose, and to please instead of 
informing them. I gave them, therefore, only an historical account 
of calendars, from the Egyptian down to the Gregorian, amusing 
them now and then with little episodes; but I was particularly 
attentive to the choice of my words, to the harmony and roundness 
of my periods, to my elocution, to my action. This succeeded, and 
ever will they thought I informed, because I pleased 
them. . 
Lord Chesterfield was followed by the Earl of Macclesfield, 
later President of the Royal Society, who with Dr. James 
Bradley, the Astronomer-Royal, had been chiefly instrumental 
in “cooking up” the Bill. Macclesfield was exceedingly 
learned, but by no means entertaining. “ The preference,” says 
Chesterfield, “ was most unanimously, though most unjustly, 
given to me.” 

The Bill passed ae its stages and received the Royal 
Assent on May 22nd, 1751. Its main provisions were that the 
legal year should begin henceforth on January Ist instead of 
March 25th, and that the eleven days should be removed from 
September, 1752; but it induced vague and fearful forebodings 
in the public mind. “Time is money.” The labouring class, 
fearing that it would, somehow or other, lose wages, coined the 
phrase: “ Give us back our eleven days!” And there were 
intermittent riots and disturbances, not apparently on a serious 
scale. Many landholders, tenants and merchants were appre- 
hensive of difficulties regarding rents, leases, bills of exchange, 
and debts; in practice these were little realised. More serious 
was the clamour against the alleged profanity of changing the 
Saints’ days and altering the dates of the “ immovable ” feasts. 
“ The style it was chang’d to Popery,” declared a ballad: 

“When the country folk first heard of this Act, 
That old Father Style was condemn’d to be rackt, 
And robb’d of his Time, which appears to be fact, 
It puzzl’d their brains, their senses perplext, 
And all the old ladies were very much vext, 
Not dreaming that Levites would alter our text.” 

Nevertheless, when the time came for the change to be carried 
out, the newspapers showed few signs of public disturbance or 
criticism. Journalists, in the infancy of their profession, divided 
their energies, then as now, between flippant comment and 
sober exposition. “Pheon” in Old England said that he did 
not censure “the Trick we have played upon Time, because he 
can himself revenge it. . . . I make no doubt but we shall all lose 
Time enough before he /ooses us.” This humorist went on to 
propose that, as Thursday was the day on which the style was 
changed, Thursday should henceforth be made a whoie holiday 
in schools. The General Advertiser was solid and informative 
in a close-packed column: “ Sturbitch Fair us’d to be on the 
8th day of September, add thereto Eleven Days, and you will 
find the same will this and all future Years be held on the 19th 
of September.” Read's Weekly Journal offered “a hint to avoid 
Confussion in two Quarter Days,” a contribution which also 
appeared in several other papers. It proposed that rent and 
wages should be paid on September 29th (New Style), the 
nominal Quarter Day, “ deducting such Part of the Sum as is in 

exact Proportion to the eleven Days that should be wanting. . 

A table was appended showing how much was to be deducted 
on a scale of salaries ranging from £1 to £6. The London Daily 
Advertiser went further and published a table showing “what 
must be abated ” for sums between ten shillings and £500,000. 


succeed; 


This was clearly an anxious time for housekeepers and 
accountants. 
The public resentment lingered for years. When Lord 


Macclesfield’s eldest son fought a contested election in Oxford- 


shire in 1754, the old cry of “ Give us back our eleven days ! ” 


was raised against him, and we find an uncouth ruffian with a 
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club contemplating this slogan in a corner of Hogarth’s 
“Election Entertainment,” attributed to that year. “Old 
Christmas Day ” was regretfully remembered by the country- 
folk. Robert Nugent, M.P., speaking on the repeal of the Jews 
Naturalisation Bill in 1753, quoted a remark that an old woman 
had made about him: “* Ay’, says she, * it would be no wonder 
should he be for naturalising the devil, for he was one of those 
that banished Old Christmas.’” A writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1757 blamed the “ superstitious regard ” for “ Old 
Christmas ” on “ the composers of our Almanacks who absurdly 
enough call January Sth, Old Christmas Day, April 5th, Old 
Lady Day, &c.” As late as 1762, we find the death of Dr. 
Bradley, the Astronomer-Royal, being attributed to his profane 
interference with the Saints’ Days. 

All this happened two hundred years ago, and might no 
doubt be recalled with complacent amusenient if one could for- 
get the national performance over daylight-saving at a much 
more recent date. But we were informed that if daylight-saving 
was adopted we should be deserting “ God’s time,” that the 
majority of the theatres would have to bé closed for six months 
in the year, Zoo animals would be put off their food, evening 
newspapers would be unable to bring out close-of-play scores, 
and that a nation which chose to live a deliberate lie had small 
hope of salvation. The Englishman takes Father Time very 
seriously. Has he not deified him at Lord’s ? 


Settling Down 


By BERTRAM GILES 


YEAR ago I was a free man. I used to get up when I 
liked, make coffee and toast in my room, walk out to 
shop and meet my friends, most of whom were as 

independent as myself. What work I had to do I used to leave 
till the evening, for after eleven at night the traffic would die 
down, the streets would clear, and one could concentrate in 
the quiet assurance of privacy. Nor were my essays any the 
worse for being done under the influence of coffee and the 
3 a.m. cigarette. 

Now I have left the university and taken a job in London. I 
suppose it isn’t such a big change as all that, but it seems big 
to me. I used to pity the bowler-hatted crowds I occasionally 
saw on my visits to town: now I am one of them myself, a 
black-beetle to be squashed at zebra crossings and in under- 
ground trains. All sorts of things bother me that I never 
expected. For instance, work in the afternoons. Never since 
I was born have I been made to stay indoors between lunch 
and tea; even at school one was in the fresh air, playing games 
or marching about with the J.T.C. Now the afternoon shift is 
the longest part of the day, with 2.45 as its most hateful time. 
I get bored; I get indigestion, and feel perpetually half-alive. 

Another less mundane thing that worries me is the dichotomy 
of home and office. At the university, it seemed, people let 
their work overflow into their pleasure; indeed, for many work 
was part of the pleasure. Here in London one’s personal life 
is kept entirely separate; I hardly know which of my colleagues 
is married and which not. Doctors, schoolmasters and clergy- 
men must be able to lead a more integrated life, but the 
majority of office-workers, civil servants and business-men lead 
this double life, shutting one half of the mind at ten o'clock 
and opening it again at six. That is why week-ends and holi- 
days bulk so large; why half-days are so eagerly sought. 
Office life is for so many just a means of earning one’s living, 
having no importance outside the world of files, secretaries and 
telephones. 

Money is awfully important. At the university everyone was 
broke, but a shortage of cash was taken for granted, and one 
could live for long spells by borrowing from friends and by 
using the internal credit system of the college. Here in London 
I earn quite a fair bit, but all my payments have gone up, and 
the money for them has to be found in cash. Items like rent 
and laundry crop up in conversation, and gradually exclude 
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the abstract discussions beloved by undergraduates. I wait 
eagerly to learn, when I meet an old friend, how much his new 
flat is costing, or how, by bulk-buying, he has cut his food 
expenses. I economise in ways that should have occurred to 
me before, by drinking bitter instead of stout, by waiting for 
a good film to reach the suburbs, by using, when I write to 
friends abroad, air-letters at 6d. rather than stamps at ls. I 
have even come to keeping accounts, but I dread the result 
of the quarterly check. 

Taxes and tailors’ bills will take their toll of the final sum. 
I can no longer spend the whole day in corduroy trousers and 
an open-necked shirt, but need three suits, when at the univer- 
sity | managed quite well with two. With the suits go acces- 
sories like gloves, umbrellas and overcoats, white shirts that 
become dirty in a day in this smoky atmosphere, and the 
expense of keeping all these things clean. How the secretaries, 
earning half my salary, manage at all I can’t understand, though 
most of them save by sharing a large flat with anything up to 
five others. My own room, a bed-sitter in N. London, costs 
me £2 10s. a week, with breakfast included, and I count myself 
very lucky to have found it. Many of my friends pay more 
for less, and I can at least leave my departure till 9.40. 
Twenty minutes in the bus or on foot, depending on the 
weather, bring me to the office door. 


I suppose I am already getting into a rut, or, as my family 
calls it, “settling down.” Already I catch the same bus, buy 
my paper from the same corner each morning, and make the 
same remarks to my colleagues. I was always afraid of this 
happening when I was a boy, and I’m still afraid that I may 
stay in this job just because I dare not go out and look for 
another. People ask me why I stay in an office if I dislike it 
so much, and I am constantly hearing of attractive jobs that 
others seem to be able to hold down—teaching English at a 
high school in Miami, working for a Canadian bank at £1,200 
a year, or Unesco’ing in Paris. But I like England, and, though 
I have an idea that a young unmarried man in good health 
can go anywhere and do any work that comes his way, I don’t 
want to make my home abroad. 

I am coming even to like London, to know her secrets and 
her charm. She is seen at her best in winter; or, even if this 
is not true, one hasn’t the mad craving to be elsewhere that 
afflicts all city-dwellers in the spring. Offices in winter take 
on an almost domestic atmosphere of warmth and security, 
and on the way home one sees enough of wet streets and windy 
corners to make the most sordid bed-sitter seem attractive. 
Even in summer, though there are moments on the hottest 
days when one feels like throwing a typewriter through the 
nearest window, there are moments of pleasure and happiness. 
I play a little cricket on Saturdays, but on Sundays d go on 
foot, guide-book in pocket, to the City or the river, taking 
sandwiches with me and eating them in a pub. I am fascinated 
by the Docks. I think the small squares and the grand, decayed 
houses round Chelsea and Holland Park are among the most 
beautiful sights I have ever seen, especially in winter, when a 
blanket of mist softens the outlines of buildings and trees. I 
admire the railway-stations, especially Waterloo. 


And there are lots of small things every day that help to 
cheer one up: office misprints like “ St. Pancreas,” a one-man 
band in Shepherd Market, puppies in a shop-window, and the 
pleasure of the midday meal (though today I had one of those 
bits of rabbit that look like aeroplane fuselages and have about 
as much meat on them). Best of all, perhaps, was the fashion- 
ably-dressed man who lost his cane down a grating in Picca- 
dilly. I think London must be the most habitable city in the 
world, better than New York, Paris or Johannesburg, and I 
don’t think I would spend many week-ends at home even if 
the recent fare-increases had not put it out of reach of my 
pocket. But I don’t want my wish for security, and eventually 
a wife and family, to dull my sense of discovery and adventure. 
I like to feel, as I look out at the damp canyons of streets, that 
I can at any moment walk up to the boss and say: “I’m 
leaving. I want a change.” And while I can still do this, 
perhaps I am still free, after all. 
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Strenuous Liberty 


By NEMONE LETHBRIDGE (Somerville College, Oxford). 


VERY much wanted to be broke: not with the gentle 

Franciscan poverty that is in itself richness, but to be broke 

a la Anouilh—hungry, workless, without money for my bus- 
fare home; la Sauvage, bitter but unbowed. So, with my last 
offending half-crown, | bought a shiny magazine, and sat down 
on the steps to look at it. I read: “ In this collection, Givenchy 
has exploited to the full his Rose Theme,” and | hated every- 
body. 
It was half-way through the vacation, and at the end of a 
story which had begun in the first weeks of the previous term; 
had led me to the sills of Elysium and of shining Lyonesse— 
although only to drop the sash on my fingers—and finally, on 
this choking August afternoon, to Frome, the “little flashy 
Manchester ” of Cobbett’s description, where yet another door 
had been slammed for me. It had started when my unenter- 
prising friends kept telling me how they meant to spend the 
vacation with their parents in uninteresting places, such as 
Cowes and the Riviera, while I, listening sympathetically, 
would say: “I’m sure that you'll find it quite blissful—but, 
of course, I like to be a bit independent. I’m getting a job 
abroad somewhere. I have so many contacts.” 

I was going to Venice. I had even written to a certain 
Signora, telling her that I intended to take charge of her small 
daughter. The fare was heavy; so I decided to walk, cadging 
lifts wherever I could find them. I had planned my route— 
Dover to Calais, and Calais to Paris, where, at midnight, 
I would go to Les Halles, and, pushing my way between the 
frowsy hydrangeas and the aromatic crates of oranges, would 
find a strong-armed lorry-driver with one bright gold tooth, who 
would take me as far as Marseilles and the wine-dark Mediter- 
ranean. From Marseilles I should go to Turin, by way of the 
curling coast road, which, for mile upon mile, plays hide-and- 
seek between that aromatic sea and the nuzzling headlands. 
Turin, Milan, Verona, across the umber plains and past the 
gentian hills of Northern Italy; here begging a cup of milk 
from a shy peasant, and there a lift from a passer-by, who 
would praise my courage while deploring my temerity; stepping 
aside to drop one dark red rose on to the waters of Lake 
Garda, for Catullus’s sake, and, feeling the sinews of my soul 
grow hale, know myself for Rome’s inheritor. Arrived at 
Venice, among cypresses and nightingales, I should rest, brown 
and wise and weary and wearing a dress of white broderie 
anglaise; and gaze, a little sadly perhaps, past long flights 
of steps and balustrades as smooth as the finest icing-sugar, 
across a sea more effervescent than champagne, into a Claude 
Lorraine sunset. 

Ihe lady in Venice did not answer my letter. Somehow I 
was not surprised. I now know that nothing so substantial as 
ink and paper could ever come out of that iridescent bubble. 
Modestly I changed my plans, and decided to go to France. I 
put an advertisement into the Continental edition of a famous 
American newspaper, meaning to catch the family of some 
prosperous French business-man cannily watching the prices 
on Wall Street. The answers came—but they were from tatty 
students in St. Germain des Prés who wanted coaching, but 
did not specify in what subject; from a Vietnamese gentleman 
who wanted his two fillettes taught to speak German; from 
parsimonious housewives who wanted cheap domestic labour, 
and from a lonely G.I. in Orleans, who wrote: 

“I would very much like to have an English-speaking 
companion out here. I am six feet tall and have wavy fair 
hair and blue eyes: | would send you a snap but I don’t 
have any. Please send me a snap of yourself. Tell me 
how much you need to get out here and I will send it 
right on to you. If you come I will care for you as if you 
were my own wife or sister.” 

Although I was sorely tempted by the parsimonious house- 
wives, I finally decided to answer the letter of a certain 
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Madame V., who asked me to teach her two small sons to 
speak English. I could see her clearly in my mind’s eye as I 
stuck the four blue stamps on to the envelope, with her strong- 
boned face, her fine white teeth and her dark hair swept 
severely back from her forehead. I could see, too, the little 
boys, rather shy at first, with limbs as frail as sticks of golden 
barley-sugar and great caramel-soft eyes. 

The address was not Combray, but I was well content. I 
knew that there would be a church crowned with a tower of 
rusty lace, and narrow streets, where another Aunt Leonie 
would watch the world from an upper window, another 
pathetic Eulalie would avoid the eye of an indomitable Fran- 
¢oise, of whom, coming out of the dazzled square at midday, I 
might catch a glimpse, standing just inside the cavern of a 
cool dark hall, heavy with the scent of lilac, silent, in her cap of 
spun sugar. There would be a glass-clear river, lazing through 
fat meadows fringed with white hawthorns more piercing and 
more virginal than any that ever grew along the Méséglise way; 
and, a mile or two removed, a muffled chdteau, dim with ever- 
lasting autumn, where the rain, like gentle tears, would drop 
unceasingly from the dark leaves of the rhododendrons; and 
where, nursing a secret sorrow, among his threadbare tapestries 
and peeling pictures, would brood my dark-eyed Marquis. 

I would give him tea in my room at Madame V.’s, my warm 
bright bourgeois room, full of crisp chrysanthemums and 
dragons in Chinese lacquer. We would talk of le désamour, 
and I would assuage a little his deep melancholy; or, driving 
down the long straight roads when the country is taking breath 
in the first cool of evening, we would watch, leaping up from 
behind the horizon and marching towards us across the darken- 
ing plain, the noble spires of Normandy. Ah, Madame la 
Marquise. 

Madame V. replied in the most charming manner. She said 
that, judging from the tone of my letter, she was sure that we 
should be the greatest friends, and that she was looking forward 
to having a young girl of some cultural aspirations in her house. 
I would, of course, have to pay my own fare, provide my own 
pocket-money, and find myself two meals a day, but otherwise 
she would tend me like a mother. “Oh Marquis, how am I 
ever going to find you?” I cried, as I threw Madame V.’s 
letter into the waste-paper basket and started out for the 
Labour Exchange. 

“ But even this has possibilities,” I mused, leaning my head 
back against the distempered wall, as I waited in the queue to 
present my petition to the young lady in the purple hand-knit 
enthroned behind the counter playing patience with a card- 


index. “ We must postpone Madame la Marquise for the time 
being, and see what we can do with Jane Cade... .” In the 


seventh month of the strike, when the union funds have long 
since been exhausted, a young girl, pale and thin with hunger, 
but with the light of battle burning in her eyes, and wearing a 
neat tailor-made boiler-suit of broderie anglaise, will detach 
herself from the listless crowd at the closed gates of the factory; 
and, seeing the works-manager approaching in his fortieth 
attempt at conciliation, will address him arrogantly, thus: 
““* My good man, I see no reason for your presence here. 
You know our conditions. We shall never go back until 
we have won for ourselves, and for our children after us, 
our legitimate and indisputable rights: the four-day week 
and pensions at twenty-five. We are not afraid of you. 
We have the whip hand.’ Then, turning to her faithful 
men, amid growing murmurs of approval and encourage- 
ment: * Who is here so base that would be a blackleg ?’” 
But they had nothing for me at the Labour Exchange. 
I threw down my shiny magazine, and sat on the steps like 
a disgruntled demi-god on Olympus, watching the shifting 
kaleidoscope of the market below me. With a kind of added 
desire for complete martyrdom, I was glad when it started 
to rain—fat slow drops sliding out of a thundercloud darker 
than the ripe grapes in the vineyards which I might not see. 
And la Sauvage, saddled with her strenuous liberty, thought of 
bondage with ease at Cowes or on the Riviera with a jealousy 
far greener than the meadows of Méséglise. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


GIFTED newspaper-proprietor told me that there were 
three subjects only that could always be counted upon 
to arouse the interest of the Great British Public. They 
were money, religion and health. I disagreed with him. In 
the first place, I pointed out that he had omitted sex and 
sport. It is ungainly for elderly gentlemen, when driving in a 
powerful motor-car, to discuss sex; I therefore concentrated 
on the theme of sport. I contended that in no country, not 
even in the United States, did so many people spend so much 
time in reading or talking about games or contests. It is 
true that we do not accord to the heroes of Helsinki the same 
hysterical adulation as was bestowed by the ancient Greeks 
upon those who returned crowned with the wild olive from 
Olympia, Corinth or Delphi. The Poet Laureate is not 
obliged to compose intricate memorial odes in honour of 
gentlemen who did well in the hurdles; nor will the lady who 
dived so giftedly be provided for the rest of her days with 
free meals in her local town hall. But none the less, I argued, 
the names and initials of those who figured in these contests 
are known and honoured by some 80 per cent. of our people. 
I illustrated my point by telling him a story. Only a week 
ago, at a function in the West Country, | had found myself 
seated at tea beside the widow of a rural dean. She was a 
nice woman, plump and conversational, dressed in a becoming 
chintz gown; the violet underlining to her straw hat set off her 
girlish complexion and her neat grey curls; she seemed to me 
a model of English motherhood. She told me that she was 
attending two successive cricket weeks to be held in two 
different towns. I asked her whether her sons were playing 
in either of the contending teams: she answered that her sons 
were overseas. I remarked that I had not ‘watched a cricket 
match for fifty years, and that I ardently hoped that I should 
never have to watch. one again. She turned a startled gaze 
upon me, as if I had suddenly become unclean. “ What then,” 
she asked me almost angrily, “is your form of sport?” 
“ Javelin-throwing,” I answered. A look of wounded disbelief 
swam into her large blue eyes. 
* * * ok 
The newspaper-proprietor was impressed by my story and 
consented to add sport to his list of invariables. I then went 
on to say that I did not think that most English people were 
really much interested in money. He was annoyed by this 
remark. Inevitably, | explained, we were concerned with our 
own incomes and earning capacities, since inattention to such 
matters exposed us to trouble with tradesmen, banks and the 
Inland Revenue. But I was certain that neither I nor my 
friends took anything but the most fleeting interest in the 
incomes of others. He resented this statement, and was left, 
as I could see, with the impression that the company I kept 
was low. “ But, surely ”—thus did I address the tycoon— 
“ surely, the greatest of all modern bores is the man who tells 
us how many shillings in his every pound is taken from him 
by S.C.LT.?” He grunted disapprobation, and I passed 
quickly onwards to the theme of religion. I admitted that 
a hundred years ago men and women of distinction and 
ability were much preoccupied by problems of theology: that 
the days and nights of such estimable men as Dean Merivale 
and Arthur Hugh Clough were saddened by perplexities regard- 
ing the Thirty-nine Articles and the doctrine of original sin. 
I doubted, however, whether more than five per cent. of the 
modern generation ever gave such subjects a thought. I was 
not arguing whether such apathy was a good thing or a bad 
thing: all I was saying was that religion today was not a theme 
of universal interest. I saw that I had caused him pain. I 
was glad, therefore, to agree with him wholeheartedly on the 
subject of health. That assuredly remained a theme of 
universal preoccupation. We warmed to the subject. 
* * * * 


I told him that, when I was a young man, I had suffered 
much from hypochondria. I remembered how, at the age of 


nineteen, I had paced the lawns of Oxford University, tortured 
by secret apprehension, distressed that my contemporaries 
should be so harsh in their unawareness of, in their indifference 
to, the fact that here among them was a promising youth, 
stricken with trypanosomiasis. I recounted to him the agony 
of a week-end, in the reign of King Edward VII, when I became 
infected with trachoma or Egyptian ophthalmia. A friend 
of mine, who had just returned from the Middle East, had 
developed a distressing affliction, known as Dhobi itch. 
Realising my sensitiveness in such matters, he warned me that 
it was a peculiarly virulent variety of Egyptian ophthalmia 
and most contagious. Within an hour, my eyes started to itch 
painfully; I winced away from the sunlight and shaded my 
eyelids when I crossed the Horse Guards Parade. That after- 
noon I had to travel to the country for a week-end: my eyes, 
by then, were so diseased that I was unable to read my book. 
I gazed in despair upon the fields and woods of England, 
bidding a last farewell to all their loveliness. How long, I 
pondered, would it take me to learn braille ? 1 decided that 
I must consult a specialist before my malady spread from 
eyes to brain: on reaching my destination I hurried to the 
library, in order to discover the next train back to London. 
In the shelf that contained the A.B.C. I found a fat green 
volume entitled “ The Modern Family Doctor.” I turned its 
pages with a trembling hand. “ Dhobi,” I read, “Itch.” I 
then learnt that this affliction had nothing to do with Ophthal- 
mia, but was a rash on the inner side of the thigh. Miracu- 
lously my eyesight was restored. 
* * * * 

What is so comforting about adolescent hypochondria is 
that it passes from us in middle age. No longer, once a week, 
am I convinced that I am suffering from some mortal disease. 
It is not that my zest for life has diminished; it is rather 
that I have learnt that those who do not fuss about their health 
live longer than those who do. But I agreed with the news- 
paper-proprietor that an interest in medicine, even an amateur 
interest, is common to all mankind. In fact, I have often urged 
my publisher friends to contemplate a range of monographs 
dealing with the history and incidence of various diseases, on 
the analogy of “ English Men of Letters.” 1 am aware that 
the more eminent and authoritative doctors are averse from 
lending their names to works on popular medicine, but a little 
ingenuity should enable them to invent attractive pseudonyms 
and titles, on the analogy of the old Kegan Paul series “ Today 
and Tomorrow.” I look forward to the day when neat little 
volumes will appear, bound in uniform cloth, and bearing 
charming titles such as: “ Nessus on Nettlerash”; “ Marsyas 
on Grafting”; “Sergei Voronov; a study by Tithonus”; 
“Danae or the development of A.I.”; or “Discobolus on 
Lumbago.” It is true that the perusal of such works might 
cause disquiet to the young, but what agreeable reading would 
they provide for the middle-aged !_ The newspaper-proprietor, 
while agreeing in principle, seemed to consider my choice of 
titles and pseudonyms improper and abstruse. 

* * * * 


Am I wrong in all this? Am I correct in thinking that 
sport and health provide in this country themes of constant 
and universal interest, whereas only a small proportion of 
people are today obsessed by preoccupations with religion or 
the wealth of others? The old concentration on theology 
has been dispersed by new digressions into psychology, science 
and economics. Universal suffrage has certainly diminished the 
intense and informed interest formerly taken in pure politics, 
whether domestic, imperial or foreign. I have observed also 
that even the most enlightened newspaper-proprietors attach 
importance to what they call “news.” What worries me is 
that they do not invariably see to it that their news is displayed 
in the correct order of importance. Which, to my mind, is 
hard on young and old alike. My comp&nion was displeased 
by this comment: we journeyed on in silence. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
Affairs of State. (Cambridge.) 
Tue success of this American comedy may be counted among the 
oddities of the theatrical year. The plot, when it reveals itself, could 
scarcely be less alluring : a senator, smooth of voice and ambition, 
is forced by an elderly ex-Secretary of State, whose young wife is in 
danger, into a marriage of conyenience with a girl who smartly makes 
something more of it to the benefit of all involved. The dialogue is 
flat and flavourless, like high-quality magazine-fiction, and pre- 
sumably it reflects the conversation of American ** gracious livers ”’ 
with as much lumpish fidelity as the average English comedy brings 
to the imitation of middle-class chit-chat. It is played by an English 
company using their own English voices. The underplaying is quite 
prodigious, and since the Cambridge Theatre is acoustically unsuit- 
able for demonstrations of modern ** restraint,’* much of the dialogue 
fades away into the sort of muted babble-babble-babble that comes 
from the wireless when a serial is on. On the big stage the players 
dwindle until the whole thing is like a charade seen through the thick 
end of a spy-glass. Yet it is oddly attractive, and I can only put this 
down to the way in which the women, Miss Coral Browne and Miss 
Joyce Redman, play their respective parts. Their voices are pitched 
as low as the others, but they plainly act with an art that mercifully 
does not conceal art. In so doing they raise the temperature. This 
in turn raises the spectator’s spirits, and not before time. 

IAIN HAMILTON. 


By Louis Verneuil. 


CINEMA 


Just for You. (Plaza.) Histoire d'Amour. 


Mr. BinG Crossy, rather thinner than usual and with greying 
temples, is, in Just for You, a smash-hit show-producer on Broadway. 
Kept extremely busy showing his leading man how to sing his songs, 
making love to his leading lady, Miss Jane Wyman, and throwing 
gay first-night parties, he has little time to care for his motherless 
children, Miss Natalie Wood and Mr. Robert Arthur. The former 
lands in gaol with a drunken governess ; the latter resents his father’s 
critical attitude towards the songs he has composed and is in a 
perpetual adolescent dudgeon. He also, but with a rather more 
violent tread, follows in dad’s footsteps by falling in love with Miss 
Wyman. Mr. Crosby, affectionate as well as executive, eventually 
gets this mess mopped up ; worms his girl into an exclusive school 
run by Miss Ethel Barrymore through the simple yet unlikely expedient 
of singing an old vaudeville song at the school-concert, and has one 
of his boy's songs published. All this takes a long time, and it becomes 
apparent after a while that, although Mr. Crosby will make good 
with his children, he will not have been in a very good musical. The 
music and lyrics, for one thing, and a thing of vital importance in the 
circumstances, are trite, although the numbers are well produced and 
in one instance thoroughly photogenic. For another, neither Miss 
Wyman nor Miss Barrymore is exactly a musical-comedy type. There 
is something about Miss Wyman in a skin-tight off-the-shoulder 
off-the-leg model yodelling a ditty called ** Zing a Little Zong ”’ 
which acutely discomforts. This exquisite sensitive actress is as lost 
crooning as is Miss Barrymore initiating Mr. Crosby into the 
mysteries of the combustion-engine. One has a strong urge to rescue 
both. Let it be said however that they compete manfully with their 
tasks and that Bing is, as always, natural, friendly and in fine voice. 


* * * 


(Cameo-Polytechnic.) 


The last film part played by M. Louis Jouvet before he died, that 
of a police inspector in Une Histoire d’ Amour, shows him in a light 
he did not often favour of latter years, that of restraint. Though 
in an academic way I have admired M. Jouvet’s gift for rhetoric, his 
resonant Comédie Frangaise voice ranging musically through the 
passions, his electric eye and powerful gesture, I prefer him as he 
is here, quiet and cynical, with eyebrow speaking volumes and smile 
a library. A great actor, he departs, his tall figure in a flapping 
overcoat going down the street for the last time, and we salute a 
master. 

The film, directed by M. Guy Lefranc, is one of those tragedies 
so beloved of the French, in which young hearts are broken on the 
wheel of society. M. Daniel Gelin, who made such a success in Edward 
and Caroline, and Mile. Dany Robin are the star-crossed lovers who, 
because one is a poor accountant and the other a rich man’s daughter, 
commit suicide because they are not allowed to marry. M. Jouvet is 
in charge of their case and as he interviews the parents—M. Georges 
Charmarat gives a wonderful performance as the boy’s drunken 


father—we are told, through the time-honoured method of flashbacks, 
the story of their brief love-affair, their meeting, their assignations, 
the family rows, the unsuccessful elopement. M. Lefranc has handled 
the romantic element with splendid tenderness, and it is impossible 
not to be deeply touched by M. Gelin and Mile. Robin’s youthfulness 
and innocence. That the latter’s impending despatch to Canada, so 
that she shall forget her lover, should compel the couple to drink 
cyanide in a derelict charabanc on a scrap-heap is a little hard to 
believé ; many girls have been sent on many such trips and have 
returned, uncured, to resume where they left off. Still, not all 
lovers have a sense of perspective, and these two, so gentle and charm- 
ing, can be forgiven for providing the reason for an excellent film. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


THE orchestral concert at Glyndebourne on Saturday rewarded 
pilgrims, and they were numerous, with an unusual programme, in 
fact with the music that is generally heard only by those who avoid 
concert-halls and procure their musical pleasures by sitting at home 
with their radios. No ordinary concert-giving body would have 
dared to include Perotin’s Sederunt principes in a programme, and 
very few do in fact risk Stravinsky’s Concerto in D or Respighi’s 
Trittico Botticelliano. Indeed the whole programme bore the hall- 
mark of the conductor’s scholarly and refined tastes, for Anthony 
Bernard has an indefatigable flair for good things wherever he may 
find them, in the eighteenth century or the twentieth; and, if the 
comparison were not a little odious personally, I would liken his 
programme to dishes of truffles collected by a trained searcher in the 
forests of musical history. 

Perotin is a text-book name at best to most of us, and it was an 
excellent idea to give a concert-audience some idea of what music 
that had its first performance on December 26th, 1199, sounded 
like. Our ears have been debauched, of course, and it needs an effort 
of the historical imagination to overcome the impression of monotony 
given by the rudimentary essay in harmony that goes by the name of 
organum. The Gregorian chant, perhaps from its comparative 
familiarity, sounded extraordinarily finished and flexible compared 
with Perotin’s block-like ornamentation of it ; for Gregorian chant 
was already a completely developed musical language—was indeed 
the only completely developed musical language of the day—and 
Perotin was a bold explorer and innovator. He was also one of the 
first composers to attempt an extended and highly organised musical 
composition in our modern sense of the term—a personal meditation 
on a given theme, which reflects changes of mood and reveals those 
perceptions of musical potentialities which are the mark of the creative 
musician, 

The Middle Ages reflected through the sensibility of a present-day 
Italian colourist make Respighi’s Botticelli triptych an attractive 
transcription of visual impressions and poetic imaginings. This is 
the kind of music least in fashion today, when each of the arts guards 
its Own autonomy almost as jealously as an early twentieth-century 
nation State of recent constitution. Our composers do not ‘* trans- 
cribe *’ Picasso, as Rachmaninov transcribed his contemporary 
Bocklin’s Island of the Dead, and still less do they go for inspiration 
to pictures of the past, as Respighi has done. However, these things are 
largely a matter of fashion, and I can imagine a future generation 
delighting, perhaps, in nostalgic musical transcriptions of Renoir’s 
‘La Premiére Sortie or evocations of Picasso’s ** blue period.”’ 

Stravinsky’s later works make great demands on their players. 
That I registered both at Glyndebourne, where the London Chamber 
Orchestra played the Concerto in D, and at the Albert Hall per- 
formance of the Psalm Symphony by the L.P.O. and Chorus under 
Basil Cameron. If there is the smallest hesitation, the slightest 
misplacing of accent or uncertainty of rhythm, these fragile, perfectly 
calculated structures collapse ; and I wish Stravinsky could have 
heard the performance of his Psalm Symphony, for I think it would 
have forced him to reconsider his rejection of musical ‘‘ interpreta- 
tion.”’ In the closing section, for instance, the repeated phrase, 
which can give a poignant, almost hypnotic effect of religious ecstasy, 
became a mere series of reiterations, whose inner sense was not 
made clear to the listener, simply because it was not ‘‘ interpreted’’; 
and although the means of interpretation are of course pace, dyna- 
mics, balance and the like, the successful adjustment of these must, 
in the last resort, depend upon the ‘‘ interpretation ’’ of the con- 
ductor. The score remains a blueprint, however meticulously 


annotated. MARTIN Cooper. 
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EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


MUSIC 


WITH only a single new work (Frank Martin’s violin concerto), and * 


no unknown quantities among the performers to excite the enormous 
interest aroused last year by the New York Philharmonic, Edinburgh’s 
concerts this year have been completely overshadowed by the produc- 
tions of the Hamburg Opera. These have not been star performances, 
nor was this the intention of either the festival organisers or Giinther 
Rennert, the intendant and resident producer of the company. The 
object was to give ug some idea of a normal three-week period in any 
season at Hamburg, to draw mostly on the resources of the resident 
company, with about the same proportion of guest-singers, con- 
ductors, designers and producers as might be engaged in Hamburg 
during a similar period. The only exceptional feature was the con- 
finement of the programmes to German operas, partly because it was 
felt that we should not want to see provincial German performances 
of Italian operas, partly to illustrate, in authentic national produc- 
tions, the development of German opera from its emergence in 
Die Zauberfléte, by way of Fidelio, Der Freischiitz, Die Meistersinger 
and Der Rosenkavalier, to the latest phase but one in Mathis der 
Maler. 

All this once accepted, the venture is immensely interesting and 
wholly satisfactory, fully justifying the expense involved in importing 
the company. There is no cause for disappointment that the per- 
formances have fallen short of magnificence, and there has been 
plenty to hear with pleasure. So far the object of greatest interest 
has been Der Freischiitz, because of its relative unfamiliarity to 
British audiences. But, as luck would have it, this has been the least 
pleasing. Caspar Neher’s dull picture-frame sets and dowdy (though 
probably authentic) costumes make the stage look like a mid- 
Victorian theatre-poster. Oscar Fritz Schuh makes matters worse 
with a lifeless production in which everybody, especially the simpering 
women of the chorus, continually makes distracting conventionalised 
movements, not one of them with the slightest dramatic significance. 
The most effective is the Wolf’s Glen scene, which attempts all the 
horrors and yet avoids making us want to laugh more than a little. 


Where laughter cannot be restrained is in the last scene, at the 
entry of an etiolated hermit in a spotless white robe, exuding purity, 
physical and spiritual, from every inch of a person which stands in the 
middle of the stage looking like nothing so much as a sack of flour. 
There is, of course, nothing much a producer can do with an opera 
so utterly deficient in genuine dramatic action, and it is small wonder 
that Der Freischiitz fails to hold the stage in this country. But in the 
last resort this is less the librettist’s fault than Weber’s. The libretto 
is not more absurd than most of Wagner’s, and if it seems so that is 
only because Weber lacked the genius to make us forget the absurdity, 
There is nothing like enough memorable music there to sustain three 
acts. 

In Die Zauberfléte and Fidelio we were able to see the work of the 
resident producer and designer, Giinther Rennert and Alfred Siercke. 
At a Press conference Herr Rennert made much of the rejection of 
realism in opera by producers and designers in Germany since 1920, 
The production and sets for Fidelio, however, were realistic enough, 
and very impressive, all very gaunt and formidable-looking except the 
undistinguished last scene, which struck a false note. The production 
was equally stark and powerful. All round it was a fine and moving 
performance, ruined only at the last by the inevitable interpolation of 
Leonora No. 3 before the finale. 


In neither production has there been any outstanding solo singing. 
Lisa Della-Casa as Marcellina, in spite of one or two nasty whoops, 
stole Fidelio from the Leonora, Inge Borkh, who did not find anything 
like her form until Act 2, and was never properly audible in the 
ensembles. Josef Metternich was a strong Pizarro, outclassed, how- 
ever by the Rocco of Theo Herrmann, who sang splendidly and acted 
still better. Least satisfying was the Florestan of Peter Anders, who 
ground out unlovely notes between his back teeth, a characteristic 
fault of German tenors. He was in much sweeter voice as Max in 
Der Freischiitz, where it was Gottlob Frick’s turn to be off form as 
Kaspar. Anneliese Rothenberger was a slightly irritating Annchen, 
who would have charmed us more with pure singing, fewer exuberant 
smiles and less school-girlish soubretterie. Elisabeth Griimmer’s 
Agathe, by contrast, had too little youthful vivacity, in either acting or 
singing. She was statuesque enough for an Isolde, and sang very 
carefully, with a beautiful line, unspoiled by the slightest hint of a slur, 
but with a caution in approaching some of her high notes that seemed 
to indicate some technical difficulty. 


The orchestra has now been heard under all three conductors— 
Leopold Ludwig, Georg Solti and Joseph Keilberth. Their attack 
under all is indifferent, but they play with an intensity and enthusiasm 
that go far to make the noise acceptable. COLIN MASON. 


THEATRE 


Mr. CHARLES MorGANn's play The River Line, with which the dramatic 
side of the Festival opened at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, is full of 
interest, but in my opinion it succeeds as a play upon the stage only 
in so far as it transcends the many distinguished portions which 
muffle it. I mean by that the over-scrupulous literary quality, 
the strange and strained implausibilities which Mr. Morgan risks 
for the sake of an admittedly noble total effect, and, above all, 
the note of self-pity which sounds high and clear whenever a character 
hints that the tragic conditions of human existence are somehow 
peculiar to the age in which we now find ourselves. But it does, 
in spite of faults (of which the author is no doubt more aware than 
anyone), succeed. If the characters are apt to convert themselves 
suddenly and disconcertingly into mouthpieces, at least their utter- 
ances have depth and are finely phrased. The theme is a great one 
(nothing less than responsibility), and it is developed in depth as well 
as in area, generously, often beautifully, movingly, and with an 
integrity which in the end makes up for the implausibilities, which 
must irritate anyone who insists that drama must be closer to the 
playhouse than to the study and who does not share the belief that 
the present is essentially worse than the past. The performance 
may be examined more fully when Tennents bring the play to London, 
as they will shortly. But I cannot wait until then to say a word in 
praise of Paul Scofield, an actor whose incandescence is a menace to 
all those around him on the stage. 


At the Assembly Hall Mr. Tyrone Guthrie produces a special 
adaptation of Joseph Mitchell’s ballad-opera The Highland Fair, one 
of the many works of the sort which The Beggar’s Opera inspired in the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Robert Kemp has seen to the text and Mr, 
Cedric Thorpe Davie to the score. I am bound to confess with 
reluctance that I thought this an idea which in action fell flat on its face 
and expired through ennui. The Highland costumes are spectacular, 
but their stylishness is not adequate compensation for a heavy text, 
a monotonous score and a production infuriating because of the St. 
Vitus dance which Mr. Guthrie (in desperation perhaps) has inspired. 
Alas. But as a tartan travesty visitors from the Americas will no 
doubt find it entrancing. 

Another entertainment arranged by the Festival Society and 
beginning in the first week was Mr. Emlyn Williams’s appearance in 
the character of Dickens reading Bleak House. Unhappily I missed 
this, but I have not the slightest doubt, having seen him work a 
similar miracle in London not long ago, that the chorus of pleasure 
and incredulity was no more than the feat deserved. 


But the Edinburgh Festival is not entirely a matter of ‘‘official’’ 
presentations. Every interior not booked by the Festival Society’s 
organisers is commandeered by somebody with something to show. 
At the St. Mary’s Hall, for instance, there is a first-rate dramatisation 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Ebb Tide, admirably produced by the 
London Club Theatre Group and quite splendidly acted. Since 
this, too, is coming to London, fuller notice may be postponed. At 
the Palladium may be seen the great comedian Duncan Macrae, 
leading his own company (a good one) in T, M. Watson’s Bachelors 
are Bold, a well-made and enormously successful broad-Scotch 
comedy. Mr. Macrae feels strongly about the representation 
of Scottish works at this Scottish festival, and this independent 
rip-roarer of a production is the result. It should be seen. A 
more melancholy evening is to be spent at the Oddfellows’ Hall 
where Mr. Ewan MacColl’s fellow-travelling sermon called The 
Travellers is ingeniously produced by Miss Joan Littlewood. Theatre 
Workshop is a very model of devotion and zeal : a good company 
and a good director zealously devoted to the presentation of propa- 
ganda thinly disguised as experimental ‘* drama.”’ 


Still, even this is now an integral part of the annual visitation 
of the Muses. Their arrival was heralded by an admirable cartoon 
in the Evening Dispatch which showed the lyre-bearers sailing over 
the Salisbury Crags and above the heads of two female members 
of the ‘* broad masses ’’ (as one might say coming from the Odd- 
fellows’ Hall). ‘‘Act pally, Lizzie, for ony favour,’’ says one, 
forcing an uneasy smirk, to her intimidated and cowering companion, 
** It’s only for three weeks.’’ IAIN HAMILTON. 
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1 prize of £5 was offered for a contemporary reference to a hitherto 
unknown pet belonging to Gibbon, Sir Thomas Browne, Lord Chester- 
Blake . 

It may frequently be remarked of the studious and speculative,” 
according to Johnson, that their amusements are frivolous and 
childish.” Which accounts-no doubt, for the popularity of Spectator 
competitions and, in this for the jostling menagerie 
accredited to the four studious figures under speculation. Frivolity 
fitted the picture ; but there was room here, too, for the shocking, 
the sinister, even the Charles Addams horrific. For why, after all, 
had these pets been hitherto unknown? What shame or shyness 
led to their concealment? I looked forward to anecdotes, to 
titillating Aubreyesque asides, which would reveal in the master-pet 
relationship some unsuspected slant on the owners’ private character. 
What was Gibbon like with his wig off ? Mightn’t Chesterfield 
have kept a Thing in the cella 


so easily 


field or 


nstance, 


History, however, is not put out. Research by a large 
and conscientious team has brought to light no material to send 
biographers hurrying to reassessment. There were rumours, it is 
true, from J. C. S. of Blake seen cavorting with a serpent at Little- 
hampton, and from Edward Blishen of Browne on his rounds with 
a crocodile, but their reports lacked the vigour of conviction. The 
Great have preserved appearances, with pets appropriate to their 
reputation. Chesterfield of course came under heavy fire from 
Johnson ; which proved a mixed blessing, for the Doctor’s refer- 
ences, though forthright, contained perhaps inevitably opinion at 
the expense of information. Thus: ** Boswell: Have you heard, 
Sir, that Lord Chesterfield now has a parrot? Johnson: Why no, 
Sir, but pray, what of it? Boswell: Well, Sir, it is a bird of parts, 
a talking parrot. Johnson: | hope, Sir, he will talk to his parrot, 
and write no more to his son. The morals of the son will no longer 
be debased, and the manners of the parrot will scarce be affected.’’ 
(E. W. Fordham.) Pope produced (through H. A. C. Evans) some 
expert acidities on My Lord’s poodle; but like many otherwise 
excellent entries it seemed to me insufficiently revealing. 

In my view the entries of Douglas Hawson and Edward Blishen 
combine in highest measure illumination with the ring of authen- 
ticity, and to them accordingly goes a shared first prize of thirty 
shillings each. Second prize of twenty-five shillings to W. Bernard 
Wake for technical accomplishment, and third prize of fifteen shil- 
lings to Oswald Clark, whose Browne extract is a shade more con- 
sistent than C. P. Driver's highly commended effort. 


FIRST PRIZES 
(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 


Mr. Pepys ON Sirk THOMAS BROWNE 
lo Norwich where we did light at a pleasant inn, where sate before 
the fire a most curious cat of a pale yellow colour yet black on the nose 





~ ~ 
Che Spectator, August 28th, 1852 
WHAT THE CHURCH WANTS 

Sir—You have been wisely asking what the Church wants. 
If you will allow me, I will briefly explain to you. 

(a) A better selection of Sunday Lessons, or else the clergy- 
man allowed to select for himself. 

(b) A practicable service for week-days, much on the plan 
of King Edward's First Book, omitting a good deal about our 
most gracious Queen and Parliament, and approximating more 
to family prayers 

(c) Clergymen no longer obliged to thank God for removing 
the most horrid profligates to heaven. 

(d) The political State (of Charles William) 
made less acrimonious, and less contradictory; though some 
acknowledgement of Divine providence in moulding the 
national destiny might be retained. 

(ec) A discretion, within defined limits, of singing substitutes 
for the liturgical hymns or psalms, which were formeriy sung, 
but which are now read in addition to the singing. 

(f) Divers arrangements for hastening the abolition of sine- 
cures and pluralities, subdividing parishes, giving deacons in 
charge of large districts superintendence from neighbouring 
presbyters; an option of offertories or partial pew-rents instead 
of church-rates, or to eke out stipends; consultations about the 
possibility of moral discipline, lay or diaconal exhortation, 
and ordaining schoolmasters in poor districts to act as clergy- 
CAM. 


services and 


men on the Sunday. 
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and feet. The landlord did tell us it was the darling of one Dr. Thos. 
Browne, a noted physician of this town, who had it from a temple of 
Egypt where it had slept these two thousand years before the temple was 
unsealed. It was brought to Dr. Browne as a noted lover of antiquities 
and mightily fond of all curiosities. It now do follow him in the street 
like a dog. Presently it do rise and walk without, never glancing at us 
which do vastly intrigue my wife but a sea-captain that was of the com- 
pany do swear he had seen many such in the Indies. So to bed bu 
slept little because of hideous cries in the garden which mine host do say, 
being called, come from Dr. Browne’s cat. Which if true it had been 
better left sealed up and Lord help the good people of this town if it do 
kitten ! } 


(EDWARD BLISHEN) 


One of Mr. Blake's oddities was the keeping of an earwig, which, he 
said, was the best of creatures, having shown an affection for him (Mr 
Blake) at their very first meeting The had entered his house 
through the window and had greeted him with the words: ** Mr. Blake, 
you are so unlike Sir Isaac Newton that I will, if you please, take up my 
abode with you.** The little thing, which had been named Beulah, was 
reported by Mr. Blake to have suggested the themes of some of his 
engravings : ** For,’’ he would say, ** it would be a very stupid earwig 
that could not be more an artist than Sir J ----- 2 sin 


insect 


When I asked him why he did not choose a dog or cat or some other 
more usual creature for pet, Mr. Blake was very angry, and demanded 
to know in what way an earwig was less divine than a dog, and if one 
could make a pet only of something that had to be led about with a piece 
of leather, or everlastingly fed with fish and milk. ‘* I do not need to 
feed my friend, and should not know how to feed it,’’ he cried. ‘*And 
1 would rather be drawn through the streets myself, than drag another 
creature on a lead.”’ 
SECOND PRIZE 

(W. 
From a contemporary periodical : 

We are informed that Mr. Gibbon, whose history of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire is now published, has for many years kept a 
strange companion of his own name. The creature is a small ape called 
a Gibbon, which much resembles a man and walks erect. 


BERNARD WAKE) 


The strange homunculus, the faithful ape, 

Like some familiar in half human shape, 

Fawns on the master whom he strives to please, 
Attends him while he works or takes his ease, 
Eats, drinks, with him and shares his sober walks. 
*Tis even rumoured that the creature talks. 

The master writes, corrects and annotates, 

As year by year the tale accumulates, 

With anxious mind lest Ais Decline and Fall 
Should come too soon and put an end to all. 
But no ! ‘Tis done and to the printers goes, 
Whence soon a steady stream of volumes flows, 
And, without reading, moves the wits to ask 
Which Gibbon did perform the mighty task. 


THIRD PRIZE 
(OSWALD CLARK) 


Though it be certain that time’s alembic will transform the ashes of 
the dead into the elements of the living, it were heresy to hold, as some do, 
that the souls of men may resume their broken pilgrimage on earth under 
a tegument of hide or feathers. But he is no heretic who yearns for the 
wings of a bird when age or infirmity lies heavy on his limbs. Nor 
doth he merit the censure of the Synods who hath conceived that a 
parabola concentric with the arch of heaven were fitter orbit for an 
immortal soul than the muddy ways familiar to his feet. 

I that have spent the happiest days of my life with a dog would liefer 
impute to him a soul of his own than the transmigratory essence of a 
stranger, whose earthly remains were laid down in the 
unknown antiquity. And I count it no sin that in idle pictures of the 
Elysian meadows I am fain to find him at my heels. 
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** Public Appointments ** in ** The 
Times ~* contained the following : ** Posts are in various Government 
Depariments and cover a w:d: variety of subjects... Successful 
candidates may expect early appointments.”*’ Keeping to the Sapphic 
metre (see Canning’s ** Friend of Humanity **) write, in not more 
than four stanzas, a Whitehall advertisement in ** The Times *’ asking 
applications for the job of Head of the British Secret Service. 


1 recent announcement under 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.i, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than September 10th. Results will be nublished 
in the Spectator of September 19th. 
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“‘How’s your Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid doing, George ?” 


Unlikely words from a farmer perhaps—but most farmers 





do recognize—and with very good reason, too—the important active 
role that agricultural chemicals play in ensuring bigger, better crops, greater beef and dairy yields. 
Monsanto supplies essential chemicals in ever increasing quantities to manufacturers of insecticides, 
fungicides, weed-killers, wood preservatives, soil sterilisers and other agricultural chemicals. 
By the same token, Monsanto makes important contributions to hundreds of other industries, 


too—helping to improve production and lower costs in hundreds of different jobs. 


Thus does Monsanto help industry at large—which serves mankind. 


% Chemical description of 2, 4-D, produced by Monsanto for 
formulation by manufacturers of herbicides for the control of 


grassland, turf and cereal crops. 


_———— MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 
MONSANTO. 8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1. 


h:—Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. 


In association with; 


Mohsanto Chemicals of India Ltd., Bombay. 





Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. 
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268 THE SPECTATOR, 
Pakistan and the Commonwealth 
Sir,—Over and over again since I came on leave, people who know 


perfectly well that I live in Pakistan have asked me how I am getting 
on in “India.” “ Not India,” I say, “ Pakistan.” It is as though a 
New Zealander should be given to understand that Englishmen look 
country as part of Australia It is vexing to me, and to 


who have a experience it can 


on his 
Pakistanis 
insulting. 

Chis particular matter is symptomatic of 
which is causing grave damage to relations between the two countries 
failure in England to take Pakistan and 
and understanding it deserves and is becoming 
receiving; and, as a 
country since Six 


similar only seem, | fear 


a more general situation 


a widespread seriously 


give it the sympathy 
and im 
having 


increasingly grieved patient at not 
Pakistani Englishman, who, worked in the 
weeks after its birth, has received the very greatest kindness and has 


been always extremely happy. | wish to urge most strongly the need 


for a new attitude 
When the sub-continent was divided, India, for reasons some of 
which were and others of which were not inherent in the situation, 
was dealt the hand that held most of the court cards. In the result 
everybody knows about India and hardly anyone knows about 
Pakistan, whose interests are accordingly neglected. And yet if any 
member of the Commonwealth deserves encouragement and under- 
Pakistan, who in her short history has achieved much 


standing it Is 


but has faced a series of the most grievous and undeserved misfortunes 


I have space here to refer to two of these only, the death of 
Mr. Jinnah, followed by the assassination at the hands of a foreigner 
of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, and the continuing Kashmir deadlock 
The significance of the first. not hitherto, I suspect, realised in this 
country, can be understood by considering what the loss of Mr. 


Great Britain in 1940. And about 


Churchill would have meant to 
the second the facts are indisputable that Kashmir is to Pakistan 
an absolutely vital national interest, but that it is India which has 


consistently prevented a peaceful settlement by rejecting all proposals 
made on behalf of the United Nations to that end. 

We hear a lot about the family spirit of the Commonwealth. 
But does this not imply that, at the least, sympathy and understand- 
ing, and;*where possible, help, are to be given to those members 
who most need it? And what is Pakistan to think when in the 
senior member of the Commonwealth her interests are persistently 
ignored and even her very name is sometimes forgotten ? 

In 1947 Pakistan put her trust in Great Britain, and she has begun 
now to feel that that trust was misplaced. To any Englishman, 
surely, who cares for the good name of his country this should be 
cause for serious concern; and it js now urgently necessary for this 
matter to be put right while there is still time. What is required 
is a deliberate and sustained effort to understand Pakistan's viewpoint, 


and to give her that support to which international fair dealing—l 
here to the Kashmir dispute—-no less than family sympathy 


refer 
entitles her 


Golders Green 


H. M. CLost 


Yours faithfully 
N.W./1/] 


Max at 80 


Sir,—Mr. Michael Swan's Max 
Meredith's test of the genuine Comic Spirit, the 
them less.” Sit 


at 80, brought to mind 
what 
Max 


article, 


ibility “to see 


is ludicrous in those we love without loving 
assuredly has that spirit in abundance, though perhaps it would be 
substitute “admire ™ for “ love.” 


appropriate to 
I was at Merton two undergraduate generations a 
becoming a legend. I recall only 


fter Max Beerbohm. 
and he was already two items from 


into college in the middle of 


the hagiology As he strolled sedately 
Eights Week, a hurrying wet-bob shouted to him, “Coming down 
to the river?” and he replied with raised eyebrows “ What river?” 
Only a very young Max could have been so obvious 

[he other item is more jn character. He was given a room in college 
on condition that he kept hanging on the wall a singularly dreary 
portrait of Lord Randolph Churchill, a former occupant This was 


painfully out of harmony with his taste in decoration. But he kept his 


contract by hanging the picture as low down as possible, and pushing 
covered with a large cloth which on 
Yours truly, W. HAMILTON Fyrt 


against the wall a square table 


the outer side reached the floor 


10 St. Germans Place, Blackheath, S.E.3 
A Little Mad 
Sirn,—Since our language has at least 155 different expressions for 


being drunk, there should be no difficulty in unearthing “a whole 


spectrum of adjectives, ranging from white to red” for being a little 
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mad, as Mr. Nicolson suggests in his delightful article. A Spectator 
competition set on non-medical lines (psychiatry having all too many 


r+ 


labels to affix) would soon bring these to light——Your obedient 

servant, H. PULLAR-STRECKER, M.D. 
Wyke House, Isle worth, Middlesex. 

Sir,—In his search for an English equivalent for the German word 

“ Wahn” Mr. Harold Nicolson cannot go far wrong if he sticks to 

“ frenzy,” appropriately qualified. But he undoubtedly needs a new 


word to describe his feelings when he is champing at the ticket-window 
Some ago newspapers in Mexico were addicted to the term 
“ furibundo,” which I will not attempt to translate; but it suggests 
to me that “furibound” might be a useful addition to our language, 
Nicolson describes.—Yours faithfully, 

VictoR COVERLEY-PRICE. 
Surrey 


years 


for use in Situations such as Mr 


Brackenhurst, Ewhurst, Nr. Cranleigh, 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson might find an epithet that suited his own 
case among the definitions of “ Wasnsinnig” in Muret-Sanders’ German 
Dictionary, grouped and punctuated thus: Deranged, distracted, insane; 


demented; frantic, mad; crazy, cracked. But J. Meyer's Lexikon Medi- 


cum gives “ Wahnsinn” wuncompromisingly as_ insanity.—Yours 

faithfully, (Dr.) EvA Morton. 
54 Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7 

Sir,—Mr. Nicolson’s knowledge of Latin is not adequate, since he 


knows only two words for mental deficiency Meredith in Chap. 34 
of Rhoda Fleming, “ Father and Son,” brought another Latin word 
into English literature. Horace’s “ Cerritus fuit” is quoted from the 
Satires, II, 3, 278. The father is a rich banker and a baronet. His 
son is a hard-headed young man at the Bar, and his brains are always 
in good order. So when he explains that he intends to marry a 
farmer's daughter with no money, his father is vexed and surprised 
that he should “steer on the rocks.” He must be cerritus, * crazy 

Plautus in the Menaechmi joins the word with larvatus, “ bewitched,” 
as possible explanations of odd behaviour. “Lunatic” in the New 
Testament is from the Latin Junaticus, ** moonstruck ”; see the Vulgate, 
Matt. XVII, 15.—Yours faithfully, VERNON RENDALL. 

Oxenwood, California Lane, Bushey Heath 


Health Visitors 


Sir,—Dr. A. E. Moore, in his letter to the Spectator of August 15th, 
speaks of the visitors of the Ministry of National Insurance, who call at 
the homes of persons claiming sickness benefit as “ health visitors.” 
This designation is wrong and most misleading. Health visitors are 
employed by Local Health Authorities to carry out duties under 
Section 24 of the National Health Service Act, which states:— 

“It shall be the duty of every local health authority to make 
provision jn their area for the visiting of persons in their homes 
by visitors, to be called * health visitors,’ for the purpose of giving 
advice as to the care of young children, persons suffering from 
illness and expectant or nursing mothers, and as to the measures 
necessary to prevent the spread of infection.” 

Health visitors have no connection whatever 
of National Insurance. The visitors referred to by Dr. 
usually clerks from the local offices of that Ministry; they are not 
health visitors nor designated as such, and have no right to use this 
title, which is the prerogative of highly-trained State-registered nurses 
with special public-health training and qualifications.—Yours faithfully, 

M. K. KNiGHt 
Public Health Section. 


Cavendish Sq ia 


with the Ministry 


Moore are 


Secretary to the 


The Roval Colle ve of Nursing, Henrietta Place 


At the Coast 


Sir,—In Professor Brogan’s interesting and amusing article jn your 
last issue there is one mistake which should be corrected. “ But Gourock 
It is however on the south shore: this may be 
a typographical error. To describe Helensburgh as a “ Glasgow 
suburb” seems to me fantastic. It is situated about 25 miles down 
the Clyde from Glasgow with Dumbarton in between, and a village o1 
two with open agricultural country before Helensburgh is reached 

I have known Helensburgh since 1880 when I was at school there. 


on the north shore 





and have always admired it.—Yours faithfully, 
Rhu, Dumbartonshire. R. B. PEARSON 
Sir,—I feel that Professor Brogan’s article in your issue of August 22nd 


calls for some comments from one who has recently spent a holiday 
“at the coast.” I can gladden him with the information that there 
are three Duchesses on the Clyde. The one he overlooked is the 


~ ey 


= 
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SWITZERLAND for ALL TASTES and ALL PURSES 


Its exchange value in “ soft ’’ money countries is very high. A Pound, 


The Swiss Franc is a “ hard” currency. 
Does this mean 


for instance, only buys Swiss Francs 12.23, but 980 Francs in France and 1,740 Lire in Italy. 


that holidays in Switzerland are dearer than elsewhere ? Not at all. To begin with, a hard currency tends to 


keep prices stable. Furthermore, that they are in Switzerland not only stable but in every way competitive, 


is very clearly shown in a recent investigation made by the Swiss National Tourist Office. 


Prices for transportation, accommodation and meals, as well as expenses incidental to travel, were examined on a 


uniform basis in 10 European countries. On the data obtained from altogether 10 countries (Switzerland and nine 


others), 10 price categories were established, the first being the cheapest, the roth the dearest. It was estab- 


lished that with regard to the cost of transportation—1go miles bs rail—Switzerland belongs to the 6th category 


for 2nd class and the 5th for 3rd class travel. - price of 63 cts. per litre of petrol (Irs. 2.86 per gallon) places 


Switzerland in a category considerably cheaper than that of four other European countries. At a medium-class 
ist, including tips, is in the 4th category. In 


hotel in a large Swiss holiday resort, price for dinner, bed and breaktf: 
Three- 


the case of an inclusive holiday arrangement for a minimum of three days, Switzerland is in the 5th category. 


quarters of all hotels and inns in Switzerland belong to the middle and lower price categories. As to incidental 


expenses, 15 items were investigated and an average established for each country. As a result Switzerland was 


found to be in the very favourable 4th price category. 
Adding to these reasonable prices the beauty and diversity of the scenery, the excellent service provided by the 
hotels, as well as the tourist organisations generally—features which are difficult to express in figures—the holiday 


maker will find that Switzerland satisfies all tastes and purses. 








: 0) TI's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD“ 








— SESS = 
LSI 


However conveniently you live (thanking 
TI for ready hot water, well cooked dinners and well ironed shirts) the future holds surprises. 
There seems quite a chance that the house of tomorrow will draw all its heat from the 

soil in the garden . . . that your telephone will take messages by night and pass them on in the 
morning . . . that your food will be cooked by radio-frequency waves. It’s by no means 
impossible that your clothes will be cleaned by sound instead of soap. ... What's the link between 
scientific principles and practical politics ? Component parts. When TI is consulted 





FF 
House on the ae 





about the components, good ideas take shape. 


bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high pressure 
cylinders — mechanical handling — metal sections — bus body skeletons — gland packings — tubular furniture — paints — road signs. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 + TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 


*Precision tubes — tubular components — wrought aluminium 
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‘Duchess of Fife,’ a railway steamer sailing mainly from Wemyss Bay 
to Millport by way of Largs, 

The locals on Great Cumbrae told me that the road round the 
island is twelve miles long—it certainly seemed as much when I 
cycled it. I should say that this is rather more than a six or seven 
minute car journey even in the jet age. 

Finally I can assure him that I have heard the Lesser Cumbrae 
called “wee ”—and by practically everybody in or around Millport 
who wished to refer to it. His question would have rung truer to 
me had it been posed the other way round.—Yours faithfully, 

F. G. RICKARD. 

23 Glebe Court, Mitcham, Surrey. 


Delkaria 


Sirn,—Mr, Ian Stephens’ article on “ Delkaria” is interesting; but it 
would be of even greater interest to learn by what right the Hindu 
part of that sub-continent has arrogated to itself the name of the 
whole. After all, the United States is not officially known as America. 
Why bother to invent new and fanciful names? To balance the name 
of Pakistan, surely the word “ Hindustan” offers itself as an obvious 
name for the predominantly-Hindu country. It is ancient, it is 
descriptive and it is euphonious; and its use would enable the rest 
of the world to speak of “ India,” as hitherto, when referring to the 
whole Indian sub-continent.—Yours faithfully, ROBERT ABIGAIL. 
Gimingham Rectory, Mundesley, Norfolk. 


Sir,—Mr. Stephens has omitted one possible alternative to Delkaria, 
which in my opinion has equal if not superior merits. That a new 
word is necessary for the sub-continent which once was India (without 
possibility of confusion) no one can doubt. Why not Indinia? It has 
one letter less than Delkaria. It departs little, though significantly, 
from the name which we have always used. It gives priority to the 
larger country, and yet in the magic syllable “din” should satisfy 
the smaller. “ Dinia” was in fact the name given to the sub-continent 
by some of the earlier workers for a Pakistan State. (See, for instance, 
Mr. C. Rahmat Ali’s pamphlet The Millat and the Mission, 1942.) 
As he wrote then: “Still to call her * India,’ i.e. the land of Indians 
or Hindoos, is to deny the existence on her soil of several faiths and 
their followers, We must proclaim . . . that the sub-continent 
of India is the Continent of Dinia.” 

So why not Indinia, the land of Hindus, and the land of the 
(Muslim) religion? The two countries share the letter “d” and so 
the name symbolises their partial kinship, for all but a minute per- 
centage of Indians, of whatever faith, had Indinians as their ancestors 
to the remotest ages. Chowdhuri himself suggested “ Adiania "—* the 
land of religions ”—as an alternative, but Indinia meets the need 
far better.—Yours faithfully, E. F. OATEN. 

7 Amyand Park Gardens, Twickenham, Middlesex. 
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You’re all set for a cool, smooth smoke 
with CRAVEN TOBACCO. 

CRAVEN smokes slowly fragrantly, 
and there’s deep satisfaction in every 
pipeful. Try CRAVEN today—the richest 
pleasure the pipe can offer. 





CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 


Craven Mixture 4'6 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/2 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/2 o2. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 
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Mail-bag Thefts 


Sirk,—Janus, commenting on the alleged theft by two little boys of 
mail-bags from a train in Portsmouth station, says it is a sobering 
thought that he, or anyone else, might do the same thing. What makes 
this incident particularly disturbing is that two packages in the bags 
had been registered. If no more care than this is taken to guard against 
the stealing of articles entrusted to the keeping of the Postmaster 
General and his servants, even when registered, which, one supposed, 
ensured their special guarding, for what is a registration fee paid ? 
One could steal not only mail-bags from trains, with little difficulty 
in some cases, but could remove also articles from a guard’s van, to 
which luggage not carried by hand must be taken by a traveller. In 
every Continental country of which I know anything luggage placed 
in a van must be registered, and will not be given up on demand with- 
out proof of lawful ownership of it. In Britain one has only to tell a 
guard or porter that this or that package belongs to one for it to be 
handed over without question. A relative of mine once saw some 
suitcases that were hers being driven away from a station in a taxi, 
but managed to have that taxi stopped before her luggage and the 
young man inside the car were out of reach.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Jessie S. Boyp. 
The Birks, Arnside, Carnforth, Lancashire. 


Prunophobes, Prunophiles 


Sir,—The last word on prunes was written by Virginia Woolf in 
A Room of One's Own: “ Prunes and custard,” she wrote, describing 
dinner in hall at a women’s college, “followed. And if anyone com- 
plains that prunes, eyen when mitigated by custard, are an 
uncharitable vegetable (fruit they are not), stringy as a miser’s heart 
and exuding a fluid which might run in a miser’s veins, he should 
reflect that there are people whose charity embraces even the prune.”— 
Yours faithfully, H. J. Fairvie. 
54 Taylor Avenue, Kew, Surrey. 
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Sir,—It is useless arguing about prunes, as to express a dislike 
of them js an essential article in the creed of the food snob. Since 
food and travel snobbery go together, Janus’s remarks on this subject 
are on a level with his comment on the cost of the funicular to 
Murren. Strange though jt may seem to Janus, tens of thousands of 
English people have enjoyed a fortnight’s holiday in Switzerland on 
£25, without disturbing the public-school atmosphere of the hotels in 
this “ exclusive ” resort.—-Yours faithfully, F. S. INGLE. 
28 St. John’s Park, Blackheath. 


The Conquest of Death 


Sir,—Dr. Geiringer has given us a thesis culminating in a hypothesis. 
Is not Mr. Pearson’s “ paean of triumph over death” a hypothesis ? 
Or Sir Thomas Browne’s or Henry Vaughan’s views on immortality ? 
The Christian view of immortality is not invalidated by Dr. Geiringer’s 
new body with its extra set of memories and reactions. Indeed, 
memories and reactions must die with the cells that produce them. 
We used to think that God created the world in seven days. The 
scientific proof that it was extremely unlikely has not changed our 
view of God’s working in the universe. We used to believe in gates 
of pearl and golden streets, but the passing of that belief leaves no 
spiritual discomfort. If men were to overcome the present method 
of dying, as Dr. Geiringer suggests, it need not affect the ultimate 
goal of the soul. Death, in either case, is inevitable in some form or 
other. 

Personally, I find it very difficult to understand the immortality of 
the soul when all our appreciation of life depends on the correct 
functioning of cerebral tissue. What sort of heaven would the 
schizophrenic expect? How would Dr. Jekyll fit in with Mr. Hyde ? 
They would certainly need a new set of reactions. 

Is it not possible that God has a plan for His universe and that He 
uses us to bring it nearer to perfection? Need we expect individual 
reward if we have played our part according to His plan? We live 
on in the fulfilment of it. Are we so important as to deserve ever- 
lasting life? And if so, do we really want it ?—Yours faithfully, 

Lavernock, Histon, Cambridge. A. E. Moore. 


Cybernetics 


Sir,—To answer Mr. Haigh’s question I quote from the introduction 
to Professor Norbert Wiener’s Cybernetics (John Wiley & Sons. 1948): 
“We have decided to call the entire field of control and communication 
theory, whether in the machine or in the animal, by the name 
Cybernetics, which we form from the Greek *cybernetes’ or steers- 
man. ... The term does not date further back than the summer of 
1947.”"—Yours, &c., L. BAINBRIDGE-BELL. 
Oak Cottage, Bunch Lane, Haslemere, Surrey. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THe town was hardly awake. A restless woman brushed the flags 
before her cottage; a man came sailing downhill on a bicycle with 
a brace of rabbits on his handlebars and a gun slung on his shoulder. 
The woman and the man were the only people about save for myself 
and the old farm-labourer who had come clumping to the bus-stop 
to join me. He was dressed in earthy corduroys, a grey shirt and a 
tattered jacket. His boots told me he was a man of the fields, for the 
\ creases of the leather were thick with pollen and the dust that rises 
in the stubble. After a while my companion asked me the time and 
enquired if I had seen the bus on its way “down.” I had, and’ he was 
reassured. Not, he added, that he was worried about being late. “I 
was there to near midnight last night. Harvest, you see. He knows 
I do my bit. He don't care if ’'m two hours late. I can come when 
I please, for when I comes I works. If the bus has gone I just walks 


it.” . The farm, I gathered, was five miles away, but five miles were 
nothing to this bleary-eyed, hard oid character. When the bus came 
he hauled himself aboard. “Still time to milk one or two if he 


hurries,” he remarked. 


Water-supplies 

Many places draw water from wells or by means of pumps, and will, 
in all probability, continue to do so when the rural water-schemes 
have been carried out, unless cost is disregarded. One cottage | know 
would have no other water than that from its own well, and the 
water in that shaded spot is the coldest | have ever tasted. Once 
a friend and I stopped to quench our thirst with the permission of 
the owner. It was a hot summer’s day, but the cupful of water made 
my teeth ache. There are many wells of this sort, sheltered by the 


hills and fed by springs that rise from the depths of the rock. The 
owners are fortunate people, for they hardly ever know shortage, 


unlike some of their neighbours who collect water in rain-butts and 
chlorinate it, as the daughter of an Anglesey cottager put it, “to dead 
the little fishes.” If you have ever had to work a pump before break- 
fast in order to wash and shave, you will understand the measures 
country people adopt to get over this tedious chore. One of the 
happiest is the wind-pump, swinging and spinning away to keep a tank 
filled. Somehow. no matter where one goes in this country, there is 
always a bit of a breeze at some hour of the day or night, and the 
wind-pump is an economical installation. 


The Peacock’s Cry 
Peacocks are not to be seen every day. The sight of one magnificent 
specimen perched on a wall with its tail draped in a graceful pose is 
enough to make the hurrying traveller pull up, but when four or five 
birds appear a traffic-jam begins. Everyone stops to admire the display 
| that can be seen almost any sunny morning or afternoon on the road 
| along the valley. Peahens are drab things compared with their mates, 
and visitors look at them only to appreciate the grandeur of the male. 
These birds are so tame that they fly down from the wall. which is 
nine or ten feet high, and strut about among the cars pecking at titbits 
offered by children and adults. The bus-drivers know them well, and 
sometimes a weary conductor gets down and shepherds the birds out 
of the way so that time-tables and schedules are not upset. One lady, 
hearing the cry of the peacock for the first time, gasped and remarked 
on its harshness, but. with such plumage and such unashamed vanity, 
the peacock deserves his shriek, more thoroughly than the less vain 
guinea-fowl. 


Signs of Autumn 
Signs that autumn is coming are everywhere. A yellowing leaf falls 
a from the sycamore; the blossom crumbles on the blackberry-bush and 
t the birds are flocking. I counted over seventy swallows lining the 


‘ 
| telegraph-wires in a near-by village one morning, and the swallows 
¢ are not the first to go. Across the cornfield a great gathering of birds 


f searched the browning stubble, and rooks passed over with a fine 
~ commotion. There will be warm days, hours when the butterfly will 
flicker among the leaves in the orchard, and wasps gorge themselves 
on windfalls; but the changing season js pla:n, not only in the rickyard 
and in the bloom on the sloe, but on the pasture where the early riser is 
out after mushrooms before the mist is half cleared away. On the 
farms up above us they are still at harvest, but before long they will 
be using the digger instead of the baler and making that devastation 
that goes with harvest in the potato-field. 


Taking Cuttings 

From now on conditions will be suitable for taking cuttings from 
most things that can be propagated by this means. Carnations, pinks, 
pansies, violas can all be increased by cuttings, as, of course, can such 
things as privet, gooseberries and currants, among many others. Where 
the soil is too light to be firmed round cuttings, layering is an alterna- 
tive means of propagation. I always make new gooseberry slips in 
this way IAN NIALL. 
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Scene reconstructed by Roy Carnon., 


Woes IT FIRST OPENED ITS DOORS, in 1894, to post-graduate 
students from other universities, the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge granted them a greater privilege than anyone 
suspected. Only three years later their brilliant leader 
Professor J. J. Thomson, announced that his experiments with 
cathode rays had revealed ** . . . matter in a new state. . . in 
which the subdivision of matter is carried very much further 
than in the ordinary gaseous state. . .’ With this discovery of 
the electron, as it is now known, came the dawn of the atomic 
age — an age which has already transformed science and 
industry — giving us such wonders as. television and the electron 
microscope — and has provided a vast new source of power. 
How rich were the closing years of the nineteenth century in 
great names and great beginnings! 
Jt was also in 1894 that Albert E. Reed took over an almost 
derelict straw paper mill to make super-calendered newsprint and 
other printing papers. Acquiring and revitalising other paper 
mills with remarkable energy and foresight, he founded one of 
the world’s largest paper-making organisations. And at the five 
mills of the Reed Paper Group — where giant modern machines 


produce every day hundreds of tons of newsprint, kraft, tissues 


and other papers — his pioneering spirit is kept alive in 


ceaseless technological research. 
to) 2 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


The Short Story and Its Readers 


Darling Tom and Other Stories. By L. A. G. Strong. (Methuen, 


10s. 6d.) 
Short Stories from the New Yorker. (Gollancz. 
IN a stimulating foreword to his admirably told short stories Mr. 
L. A. G. Strong tackles a question about which there is a conspiracy 
of embarrassment as powerful as that which once obscured sex. 
Why are ‘* good ”’ short stories often so frightfully boring? Sh— 
really, what a vulgar man ! What did the man say, Mummy ? Come 
and look at these pretty flowers over here, darling. But, Mummy, 


what did the man say ? 

What Mr. Strong says, in modestly unprovocative, even con- 
ciliatory, fashion, is that it’s a pity that serious writers don’t try 
to get their stories across to a wider public ; that they could do this 
without lowering their standards if only they would take the trouble ; 
that, in this respect, they have much to learn from those writers 
who, with less of real value to sell, will starve if they don’t get it 
across. With the general contention of Mr. Strong’s foreword—the 
desirability of serious or ** literary ** stories being exciting—I am in 
complete agreement. All writing should be exciting in the sense that 
it excites interest, horror, emotion, curiosity or disgust in the reader. 
This, in fact, is the only rule of writing, that the reader must be made 
to want to go from one sentence to the next. It has to be applied 
particularly severely in the short story, which proclaims automatically 
that it has something to say in a short space of time and will therefore 
get less indulgence from the reader’s sense of excitement. It doesn’t 
matter how well you describe the wall-paper, budgerigars or states of 
mind in a room if you can’t make the reader want to hear about them. 
Nor how many corpses, naked ladies or sacks of marijuana you 
throw in if the reader still wants to turn to the racing. No story can 
be ** good,’’ or ** literature °°—however profound or rarefied its 
subject—unless it has this quality of in some way exciting the reader 
about the sentences to come. But I think Mr. Strong’s conclusion 
that this quality can completely bridge the gap between the“ literary ”” 
and ** popular ’’ story is over-optimistic. 

In the first place, as this excellent, very reasonably priced, second 
volume of New Yorker short stories shows, there are a great many 
writers today, in the United States at any rate, who do write serious 
stories that are exciting and readable. This volume surely bridges 
the gap as well as it can ever hope to be bridged. These are no 
formula stories ; no variations on a well-established trick, disguised 
as stories ; nor essays in analytical or descriptive writing disguised 
as stories. A few leave one with a sense of disappointment ; one— 
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“Mr. Gilbert goes right to the top” 
Maurice Richardson, OBSERVER 
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one of the best, by J. D. Salinger—is spoilt by a quite unnecessary 
drop of hack’s benzedrine in the last sentence; some of the war 
stories have lost force with the years, when they leant a little too 
heavily on the easy support given by great events at the time ; but 
the majority, headed by stories as different as those by Thurber, 
Mary MacCarthy and Shirley Jackson, are as readable, well-made 
stories of human activity and the astonishing subtleties that accompany 
it as the intelligent everyday short-story reader could wish for. The 
only hint of a common formula is to be found not in the technique 
of the stories but in the attitude of mind : an earnest, almost neurotic 
scrutiny of the American way of life that somehow isolates the writer. 
The bankruptcy which that scrutiny reveals might depress the English 
reader if he did not remember that these writers and the great magazine 
in which their stories first appeared are just as solidly part of that 
American way of life as the things in it with which they are dis- 
satisfied. 

But does the worth of these stories make them universally popular ? 
I doubt it very much. The editors of the Evening Standard or 
Evening News would turn most of them down as unsuitable because 
they are not the sort of undemanding stories which people like to 
read in trains after a hard day at the office. And people who read 
short stories in trains tend to regard the sort of story they get there as 
the only sort that is readable. No, people like to read about life at 
different levels. However gripping, well made and ‘* put across ”’ 
your story about unhappy childhood, like Mary MacCarthy’s, there 
will always be people who would rather not read about such things, 
because in their lives they never concern themselves with the things 
she is concerned with in her story. Just as, however clever your twist 
in the tail of a story, there will always be people who have read so 
many stories with twists in the tail that they faint with boredom if 
they smell one coming. 

Mr. Strong’s own stories are of his usual high standard. Personally 
I’d divide the honours of this volume between ‘* Darling Tom ”’ 
itself and ‘‘ I’ve Done It Now,’’ and give lowest marks to ‘* Be Good 
to Poor Chrissie ’’ which is the only old-fashioned routine trick story 
here. But other people might reverse the placing. In fact, looking 
back through the contents list of Darling Tom, I feel forced to admit 
that Mr. Strong has almost succeeded in doing with his stories what 
he failed to do in the argument of his foreword, namely convince me 
that there is such a thing as the universally popular short story. 


ROBERT KEE. 
A Good German 


The Critical Years. By General Baron Geyr von Schweppenburg. 
(Allan Wingate. 18s.) 

It is impossible, I should hope, to put down this book without feeling 
that its author was and is a **‘ good German,’’ a man loyal to his 
country but loyal also to a conscience and a code that would be 
regarded as honourable everywhere. That tragic conflicts were in 
store for any man faithful to that double allegiance goes without 
saying. A final chapter on the ‘* plot ’’ of July 20th, 1944, shows 
von Schweppenburg entirely sympathetic to the ‘* conspirators °’ 
but remaining outside, partly because so heavily engaged at the 
front, but mainly because it was contrary to his religious cOnceptions 
to violate an oath ‘* voluntarily taken, even if taken under false 
premises.”’ 

It is not, however, these passages, nor the equally vivid description 
of the seizure of Prague, nor the extrernely intelligent analysis he 
drew up in 1937 of how Britain would beat Germany in a war, 
that create the value of the book. That lies rather in the picture, 
given by the German Military Attaché in London from 1933 to 
1937, of the attitude of the ** British General Staff’’ to Anglo- 
German relations. The author’s credentiais to speak on this subject 
with authority are enhanced by the tribute paid him in the introduc- 
tion by a Secretary of State for War, Mr. Hore-Belisha himself. 

Von Schweppenburg, in recounting a reply he gave to Ribbentrop 
in 1934, admits that ‘* the General Staff played a far less important 
role in the affairs of Britain than did by tradition the General Staff 
in Germany.’’ No one, however, questions the impact of strategical 





In next week’s ‘‘ Spectator ’’ Wilson Harris will review Vol. V of 
Winston Churchill’s war memoirs, ‘* Closing the Ring’’; Lord Raglan 
Thor Heyerdahl’s ‘‘ American Indians in the Pacific’’; Professor 
Bonamy Dobrée an important new anthology of ** Poets of the English 
Language’’; and Neville Cardus a new ‘* Book of Cricket.’’ 
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considerations on British foreign policy, and it would be nalve to 
underestimate the vital part played quite legitimately by service 
experts in interpreting strategic possibilities to civilian ministers. 
The striking implication emerges from these pages that some of the 
British officers most concerned were working right up to the spring 
of 1936 for an understanding with Germany that would include a 
peaceful remilitarisation of the Rhineland. 

These hopes and plans were destroyed by the way in which re- 
militarisation was actually affected, to the complete surprise of von 
Schweppenburg and in sharp contradiction of the best German 
military opinion. From that point the atmosphere deteriorated 
sharply, and in von Schweppenburg’s eyes the final disaster was 
inevitable. It is a curious reflection that the efforts for Anglo- 
German rapprochement on the military plane had already been 
defeated by Hitler before Mr. Chamberlain inaugurated in 1937 the 
political policy of appeasement. 

Von Schweppenburg, a sincere admirer of Britain, with a keen 
appreciation of our ultimate strength, was left with an understand- 
able exasperation at the absence of a co-ordinated British policy 
during his years in London. He speaks indeed of the ** bank- 
ruptcy ’’ of our foreign policy during that period. Few Englishmen, 
not directly responsible, will quarrel with his verdict, though fewer 
still have told us what outcome they themselves would have sought, 
once the combined failings of the Allies and the Germans had des- 
troyed the Weimar Republic. Those who are already well disposed 
to the Germans will like them still better after reading this book. 
Those who cannot conceive how multitudes of good men could 
become the instruments of a comparatively few bad ones will ponder 
on the passage where von Schweppenburg refers briefly but preg- 
nantly to his ‘* oath,’’ and may begin to forgive as they begin to 
understand. PAKENHAM. 


. . 
Weekley’s “Concise Etymological” 
A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Modern English. By Ernest 
Weekley. (Secker & Warburg. 35s.) 

IN 1921 Professor Ernest Weekley issued An Etymological Dictionary 
of Modern English and A Concise Etymological Dictionary. Both 
have for many years been out of print. The former is not to be 
reprinted ; but here is the latter, considerably revised and enlarged 
and brought up to date, so that it may fairly be regarded as a new 
publication. For some twenty years the only trustworthy etymo- 
logical dictionary available has been W. W. Skeat’s large work, 
and that in the (fourth) edition of 1910. In short, ** Weekley’s 
Concise Etymological,’’ as it is affectionately known, has arrived 
most opportunely ; it should ‘** do very nicely.’’ 

Certainly it deserves a warmly appreciative welcome, for it very 
ably fills an embarrassing gap. It merits the attention of all scholars 
and students, even if—as some of them will—they disagree with a 
few of the lexicographer’s origins and word-histories. Wherever 
the ground is insecure, he points out the quicksands and the pitfalls ; 
wherever he guesses, he says so. To a sure and extensive knowledge 
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of phonetics and of the other aspects of formal philology he adds 
what is lacking or is, at best, painfully deficient in certain philologists: 
a profound appreciation of the importance of semantics—not the 
semantics of the Logical Positivists, better named the Illogical 
Dogmatists, but semantics in their modern development from the 
art and science inaugurated in 1897 by Michel Bréal : the genesis 
and modifications of meaning, from the etymon or stem to the latest 
signification in physics or psychiatry. 

In such works as The Romance of Words, 1912 (now available, as 
a Guild Book, at the absurd price of eighteenpence), The Romance 
of Names, 1914, unfortunately out of print, Words Ancient and 
Modern, fortunately available, Adjectives and Other Words, out of 
print, and Jack and Jill, a delightful account of the so-called 
Christian names, a book still to be had—in all these, as in several 
others, Professor Weekley has prudently concealed the fearsome 
phonetic apparatus, used all the resources of semantics and drawn 
upon a wide well-based and various scholarship to bring pleasure 
to the general public (** intelligent members thereof,’’ understood) 
and an appreciative twinkle to the tired eyes of scholars not yet 
dead above the neck. In the ‘* Concise Etymological ’’ he exhibits 
the same gifts, although necessarily much more tersely and com- 
pactly ; yet, no matter how condensed the matter, he never slips 
into what a certain anti-social fellow has called lexicographese. 

This is a good-looking book, most reasonably priced. It ranges 
as far back as the tenth century, with adequate attention to the work 
of Spenser, of Shakespeare and of Milton ; it comes as far forward 
as blitz and doodlebug, phoney and spiv, penicillin and streptomycin. 
Not that Professor Weekley gives undue space to sillier slang or to 
science. He is, however, alive to the potentialities of both of these 
enrichers of standard English, as he is also to the potentialities and 
privileges of American English. 

He eschews Indo-European etymons ; rightly, in such a dictionary 
as this, for always they are assumptions and often they are pre- 
sumptions. He transliterates all Greek words—though I could 
wish he preferred kh to ch, and short u to y. Moreover, he refers to 
Sanskrit, Gothic and Old High German only when he cannot 
sensibly avoid doing so; both of the Germanic abstentions are 
much to his credit, for he is a better German scholar than most. 
When, as often he does, he cites Old French, he traces the Old 
French word back to Latin. No definitions are given, except for 
out-of-the-way words. He has indeed kept to his terms of reference; 
this is a concise, yet astonishingly comprehensive, dictionary, and it 
is truly etymological. The etymologies are briefer than those in 
‘** Skeat,’’ for Weekley quotes far less often and is by nature far 
less discursive ; but he treats of more words. 

Many of Weekley’s etymologies have been adopted by Webster’s 
New International Dictionary in the great recension of 1934. One 
of the most notable of these etymologies is that for cockney, a word 
of extremely obscure origin and infuriatingly complicated history, 
the scales being pretty evenly weighted by the editors of The Oxford 
English Dictionary on the one side and by Weekley-cum-Webster 
on the other. Of the scores of other words I should have liked to 
recommend to the earnest, not too solemn, attention of the curious, 
I must mention the following, chosen not at random yet somewhat 
arbitrarily : avalanche, barnacle, chum, dot, equerry, galligaskins, 
gamut, harlot, John, nut, pick, pier, rummage, sullen, switch, tweezers, 
wicket, yorker. 

Thus we are generously supplied with food for thought, wine for 
exhilaration, and company for the quieter hours. 

Eric PARTRIDGE, 


A ©? Religious Genius ” 


The Journal of George Fox. Revised edition by John L. Nickalls. 
With an introduction by Geoffrey F. Nuttall and an epilogue 
by Henry J. Cadbury. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 
Tuts new edition of the journal of George Fox will be warmly 
welcomed. It is well printed, with a scholarly preface and a valuable 
introduction and epilogue. Its appearance, too, is most timely. 
In this month of August the Friends have celebrated the three- 
hundredth anniversary of George Fox’s ascent of Pendle Hill in 
Lancashire. There it was, as Fox records, that ** the Lord let me 
see a-top of the hill in what places he had a great people to be 
gathered.’” The journal records the accomplishment of that task. 
It is a most moving record of conflicts without and within, of terrible 
imprisonments, of savage persecutions, of violent disputations with 
** priests ’’ and judges ; and of the Word winning its widening way. 

The purpose of this new edition is to replace for the general reader 
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the text prepared by Thomas Ellwood so long ago as 1694. The 
journal Ellwood produced was not quite the journal of George Fox. 
It was George Fox, edited with considerable freedom by a gifted and 
conscientious man, in ways that are quite understandable, but 
scarcely justifiable by the standards of today. Fox never kept a 
journal in the true sense of the word. In 1664, when he was im- 
prisoned at Lancaster, he wrote or dictated his experiences between 
1647 and the time of writing; and in 1675 he dictated his auto- 
biography down to that date. These are the two main sources, 
supplemented by the accounts of the journeys in Ireland and 
America, and from other writings of Fox. The value of the present 
edition is that it is the journal of George Fox in his own words and 
style—‘* roughnesses, pimples, warts, and everything as you see me.”’ 


The miracle of course is that there is any journal at all. Many 
of the early Friends wrote remarkable journals, but the journal of 
Fox excels them all for originality, sincerity and power ; it stands 
without equal in religious literature. This is the more remarkable, 
for Fox was a man of little education, though this defect has probably 
been exaggerated. He appears to have read little but the Bible. 
His knowledge of grammar was poor and his spelling erratic. He 
yet produced a journal that is lit up on every page by the flame from 
the inward experience that sustained him ** in labours more abun- 
dant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft.’’ Fox left the most earnest instructions that his writings should 
be published, but he would have been a little astonished and perhaps 
a little proud to know that one of the reasons why his journal lives 
is because of its style. Nobody of any sensibility could read Fox’s 
famous account of his experiences at Lichfield without being filled 
with a kind of awe at the event itself, but filled also with a kind of 
wonder at the simplicity and beauty of the writing. It is perfect 
in its kind. 

It sounds a little ungracious to say that this edition would have 
been even more welcome if it had had fuller and more explanatory 
notes. For example, it would have added to the interest of Fox’s 
account of his trial with Margaret Fell at Lancaster Assizes to know 
that Mr. Justice Twisden, who presided in the Crown Court, was 
the judge at Bedford Assizes when Elizabeth Bunyan appealed in 
vain for the release of her illustrious husband, then in Bedford Gaol. 
Again, when Fox refers to the trial of William Meade and William 
Penn, it is worthy of note that it was in consequence of their trial 
that the independence of the jury was for ever established in English 
law, because of the noble behaviour of the foreman of the jury, 
one Edward Bushell, and the equally noble judgement of Chief 
Justice Vaughan in the subsequent Habeas Corpus proceedings. 
These matters, together with the trials of John Crook of Beckerings 
Park, and James Nayler, once hailed as the Messiah, and a wealth 
of learning on the subject of taking oaths, are all set out in the sixth 
volume of the State Trials, and should be of the greatest interest to 
all who read this journal. 

William James called George Fox a ‘‘ religious genius,’’ and 
William Penn (whose original preface is here reprinted) called him 
** an original, being no man’s copy.’’ The journal of such a man 
is a great possession, and the Society of Friends and the Cambridge 
University Press are to be congratulated on producing so worthy an 
edition of so memorable a book. NORMAN BIRKETT. 
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The Gladstone Enigma 


Gladstone and Liberalism. By J. L. Hammond and M. R. D. Foot. 
(English Universities Press. 7s. 6d.) 

How to write a short life of Gladstone? When he was born, 
George III was still on the throne, Napoleon had still to reach the 
highest peak of his power and Pitt and Fox had been barely three 
years in their graves. When he died, the future George VI was 
already a boy, Bismarck had fallen from power eight years before 
and Mr. Aneurin Bevan was a baby in Monmouthshire. Of this 
life, spanning almost a century, sixty-two years were spent actively 
in politics. Elected to Parliament as a member of the first reformed 
House of Commons in 1832, he resigned from his last Government 
in 1894, when Keir Hardie had already been the member for West 
Ham for two stormy years. 

But it is not only the fullness of his life which is the problem. 
Never can Gladstone’s attitude to any question be taken for granted. 
As the authors of this new biography say, ‘* if he made so great an 
impression On the imagination of his age, it was because the political 
truths that guided him never came to him at second-hand, but were 
reached by the processes of a powerful and original mind.’’ The 
temptaN%on must always be to explore the working of that mind as 
it applied itself to problem after problem, from The State in its Relation 
with the Church, which he published before he was thirty, to his last 
great speech on Home Rule, made when he was over eighty-four. 

A third snare awaits the biographer. British political life was 
never more complicated than between 1846 and 1868. The old 
parties had broken up ; the issues which divided them had become 
confused. New parties, bound together by new interests and debat- 
ing new issues, were being shaped. To tell the story of these years 
briefly and yet clearly is in itself a test, and one which cannot be 
avoided. For it was during these years that Gladstone made the 
journey from Conservatism to Liberalism. His stand on Irish Home 
Rule cannot be understood unless the movement of his opinions 
between 1847 and 1852 is closely followed. 

How, indeed, to write a short life of Gladstone ? Yet here it is 
done, and, what is more, done with considerable distinction. Each 
incident in the story is seen in true proportion—and that is itself 
something of an achievement. It would have been so easy to linger 
too.long over any number of issues, for there was scarcely a question 
between 1832 and 1894 on which Gladstone’s stand was not full of 
interest and even excitement. To take.but one example. His protest 
against the Neapolitan crimes in 1851 is a stirring incident and one 
which marked an important stage in the development of his political 
opinions. Yet, with admirable precision of writing and a fine his- 
torical sense, the story is told, the impact which it had on contem- 
porary Europe communicated and its influence on Gladstone’s own 
Opinions set down—all in the space of a few hundred words. 

It is perhaps because the story of the years from 1870 to 1898 has 
been told so often—not least in Hammond’s own tremendous work 
on Gladstone and the Irish Nation—that the main interest of this new 
biography is its account of the years before Gladstone became the 
leader of the Liberal Party. There was so much that was startling 
in these years : his isolation from most of the contemporary influences 
which produced Liberals of one kind or another—and, in particular, 
his distrust of Benthamism ; the broadening influence of the Oxford 
Movement—* a school that was the most famous of the opponents 
of Liberalism *’ ; the gradual development of his views on Establish- 
ment. All these are discussed (so far as space allows) fully and with 
perception. 

In spite of all these qualities—which should not be under-valued 
—many people will put down the biography with a feeling of dis- 
appointment. The drama of an ‘* original and powerful mind ”* 
thrusting its way to its own conclusions is well caught: it will be a 
long time before it is done better. But there was another drama. 
** Gladstone divides me,’’ said Meredith. ‘* Half of him I respect 
deeply, and the other half seems not worthy of satire.’’ This was 
the conflict which fascinated and baffled his contemporaries. The 
authors of this biography note it and explain it, but rarely do they 
seem to feel the tension which made Gladstone at once the most 
complicated and the most exciting personality in nineteenth-century 
British political history. 

Lytton Strachey in his famous paragraph on Gladstone in the 
essay on General Gordon explained nothing of his personality ; but 
he captured almost all of its excitement. ‘* The flame shot out on 
every side, scorching and brilliant; but in the midsi there was a 
darkness.’’ Strachey could go no further than that: he could not 
pierce the darkness. Neither can Dr. Hammond and Mr. Foot, 
and there need be no complaint about that. The trouble is that they 
do not even seem aware of the darkness, of the mystery which has 
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to be explained. To them all is light, so they miss the shades and 
the shadows. They miss, in short, almost everything that made 
Gladstone the most loathed as well as the most worshipped politician 
of modern Britain. H, J. FAIRLIE, 


What is the Church? 


The Christian Society. By Stephen Neill. (Nisbet. 17s. 6d.) 
CONTEMPORARY Europe is haunted, like Pilate in the legends, by a 
memory. It cannot forget that it was once Christendom ; yet it 
does not believe in Christianity. Nobody can begin to understand 
the history of the last two thousand years without some understanding 
of Christianity and without defining his attitude to the Church 
which has been for good or for ill the dominant influence in the 
Western legacy. To ignore it must be to falsify the record by omit- 
ting some of the most important evidence. For whether anyone 
welcomes or rejects it, the sheer historical fact is indisputable that 
the culture of Europe is a Christian culture. Its thought, its acts, 
its political development, its most characteristic institutions and 
(more than is now admitted) its science have grown on the stem of 
Christian belief in a soil impregnated with that religion. Many 
modern, avowedly secular, movements owe their original inspiration 
to it, and the social revolution in this country often assumes what 
overtly it repudiates. 

The day is past when it made sense to talk about ‘‘ Christianity 
but not the Church.’’ That belongs to the age of liberal humanism 
before the rise of the new-model State. The truth is, as is now more 
clearly recognised among all Christian denominations, that ** Christian 
experience is ecclesiastical experience.’” We should never so much 
as have heard the name of Christ but for the continuing tradition 
kept alive by the Church itself. ‘* Faith isa life lived in community.”’ 
Still today, when the heirs of Christendom seem to be turning away 
towards new gods, the Christian society is among us—not merely 
as a survival from the past (as it is regarded now by the majority) 
but also a rebuke and a challenge and as witness to an enduring faith. 
Moreover it is not only in the West that the Christian society is in 
being, but on every continent and in every country (except perhaps 
in Thibet and Afghanistan and a few other closed territories), and 
in many of these it is growing rapidiy. Despite all failures and 
disasters it persists in an unbroken continuity, essentially maintained 
by its common worship which is, says the author, ** more than any 
other, the indispensable apostolic succession.’’ The Christian 
society is now global, a force that no statesman can underrate and that 
may rightly be claimed as the most important factor in the present 
world-situation. 

But what is it? What is its nature and its secret, and how has 
it come to be what it is, alive in its strength and its weakness ? 
Church-history can be a very dreary study, concerned with purely 
ecclesiastical interests, and pursuing its way through an intellectual 
vacuum as though nothing else had ever happened. The high value 
of Bishop Neill’s treatment, and what makes it so fascinating to the 
reader, is that he tells the story in the context of world-history in its 
widest terms, and exhibits the Christian society—one beneath all 
its divisions and diversities of institutional form—amid the ever- 
changing conditions of its social and cultural environment, under- 
going endless modifications yet remaining constant in self-identity. 
He appraises its triumphs and its defects, its years of achievement 
and its years of decadence, the matter of health and the symptoms of 
disease—among which he twice notes a growing trend towards 
clericalisation in the Church. 

Against such a background the history of doctrine, such arid 
material on the textbook level, reflects the developing life of the 
society, and its attempts to proclaim its message in terms of the 
thoughts, language and culture of ‘* all peoples and nations and 
tongues.’’ Such an attempt is needed in every period and perhaps 
never more so than today. The author notes that the Byzantine 
Church was content to return old answers to new questions, and 
the tendency of some modern theologians to concentrate almost 
exclusively on the Hebraic elements in the legacy may not be immune 
from that danger. On the other hand, in the twilight of Rome 
Churchmen alone found something new to say and invented a new 
language for saying it. 

The most arresting section of this book describes the growth of 
the Christian society among peoples of non-European culture and 
in its relation to primitive communities. Here the author draws on 
his own experience as a missionary Bishop in India and on a unique 
fund of information gained in ceaseless travel and correspondence 
on behalf of the World Council of Churches. It is lit up by flashes 
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of insight, and reveals a liberality of mind as well asa critical standard 
of judgement which might surprise non-Christian sociologists. 

The Christian society must always live embodied within a 
secular society. It can never be completely at home in it. There is 
always inevitable tension; if there is not, the Church must be failing 
in its mission to secular society. This tension becomes increasingly 
violent under the totalitarian régimes. Can the Christian society 
survive, not merely underground in the catacombs but as slave- 
labour in a concentration camp? That depends on what we think 
it is—whether it is a kind of religious club which has somehow 
managed to last a long time, or the historical and human and there- 
fore always sinful and fallible body of an undying Lord. Bishop 
Neill has no hesitation about the answer. 


This book is a great study of a great subject, and the author has 
well served the cause in writing it. RUSSELL SOUTHWELL. 


A Girl and Education 


A Little Learning. By Winifred Peck. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

To be an elderly English gentlewoman is to have lived through a far 
longer period in the history of women’s education than any one 
lifetime could span in that of men. I use the word ‘** gentlewoman ”’ 
deliberately, and Lady Peck, in spite of her reticence about dates 
and ages, will not object to ‘** elderly.’’ She sub-titles her book 
** A Victorian Childhood,’’ and she records that Wycombe Abbey 
was ‘* newly founded ’’'when she stood, one of a small group, in 
front of her house-mistress there, to be told : 


** * This is a wholly new type of school to you. It is modelled on 
the public schools which your brothers attend. There are no petty 
rules or regulations, for we shall depend on the discipline of the 
Sixth Form and your own sense of honour. But ’—her voice 
wavered—* you are not, of course, allowed to eat butter and jam 
together with your bread, as some of you did at supper tonight.’ ’’ 


Wycombe Abbey was founded in 1896, and it was before then 
that the young Winifred Peck ** did indeed go back in time to the 
middle of the nineteenth century ’’ when she entered the young 
ladies’ academy presided over by Miss Quill, ** a big, yet fragile, 
figure in black silk, bestrewn with lace, cameos and chains. . . . She 
had beneath a lace cap, a iong, pale horse-face, which wore habitually 
an expression of resigned reproof,’’ and her staff had been chosen 
** rather for their lady-like demeanour and religious tenets than for 
any academic qualifications.’” One of the two hundred and fifty 
rules was, ** Assume your underwear as modestly as possible under 
the covering of your nightgown.’”’ 

Lady Peck is not without a kind word, though, even for Miss 
Quill’s, though one wonders whether she might not have suffered 
more, and more lastingly, from its warped hypocrisy had it not been 
for the robust commonsense of her father (a sometime, and still 
revered, Bishop of Manchester). The occasion of her leaving for 
another school was her brief sortie from the school crocodile into 
a sweetshop. ‘* So shocking an affair,’’ pronounced Miss Quill, 
** must be reported direct to your father ; I can only hope that the 
news will not break his heart.’’ But, the next page records, ‘* when 
I wailed that, * She said it would break your heart ! ’ my father only 
laughed the more.’’ 

From Miss Quill’s to a competent day-school, to Wycombe 
Abbey, to St. Leonard’s, to Lady Margaret Hall under the ‘** wholly 
original and far-sighted ’’ Elizabeth Wordsworth, and at a period 
long before A. L. Smith was Master of Balliol and when Canon 
Spooner could still be seen, ** his head ever poking forward as if in 
search of his unruly phrases ’’—Lady Peck writes good-humouredly, 
sensibly and charmingly about them all. What is more, she uses 
a long and varied experience of women’s schools and colleges in an 
age of change and growth as the starting-point for a deal of shrewd 
comment on education in general and, in particular, on the advan- 
tages of a university education even for girls destined to be (though 
how many are, these days?) ** more or less unoccupied Home 
Sunbeams.”’ 

The author herself married, in spite of Miss Wordsworth’s ‘* Our 
girls do not marry well ’’—I wonder how wildly untrue that is of 
more recent generations from L.M.H. ?—and married a distinguished 
civil servant whose career has been largely concerned with education, 
so that her judgements and reflections have an added value. For 
that matter, the family that Lady Peck was born into, as well as 
that into which she married, has its significance as a background 
to her book. Her writing has the grace and the sense of fun that is 
proper to a sister of Mr. E. V. Knox, and it is agreeable to read of 
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Moth-grubs like fur. But moth-grubs dislike cold: 
in fact, at 36°-40°F. they lie harmless, and at 
12°-16°F. they lie down and die. 

So refrigeration is the snswer to the storage 
problem of the furrier. He uses a cold room in 
which low temperature can be kept constant or 
varied at will. And refrigeration is the answer to a 
lot of other people’s problems too! 


If you’ve a cooling problem, consult 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Regd. Trademark 
the experts in refrigeration: 
commercial, industrial, medical and household 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 
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the sister of Monsignor Ronald Knox tearing around the episcopal 
garden, crying, ** To Hell with the Pope ! ’’ 

That was in early days, under a grimly evangelical nanny, but 
I am reminded to regret that Lady Peck has not included among 
her words of wisdom on educational practice a comment on the 
crudely anti-Catholic bias of even serious English history-books in 
much more recent times. I am no Roman Catholic myself—far 
from it—and I think that Lady Peck now is, but she would clearly 
be as fair, as good-tempered and as readable on this point as on all 
else she writes about. Cyrit Ray, 


Ex Cathedra 


The Theory of Economic Policy in English Classical Political Economy. 
By Lionel Robbins. (Macmillan. 15s.) 

Ir the first duty of a professor is to profess then Lionel Robbins is a 
living model. The sincerity and scholarship with which he expounds 
the writings on economic policy of the classical economists from Hume 
to John Stuart Mill are positively inspiring. It is possibly the most 
hackneyed of commendations of any work of criticism to say that 
it sends the reader straight back to the original texts, but that is 
precisely what this book is bound to do. Professor Robbins’s own 
** considerable admiration for these men, both as human beings 
and as writers ’’ is not only expressed with elegance and clarity— 
it is catching. It must be recognised at once that many people, both 
within and without the ranks of professional economists, will be 
catching it for the first time. The neglect and second-hand mis- 
representation of the actual writings of Adam Smith, of Ricardo, of 
Malthus, Senior and the two Mills border on the criminal. For 
years the corrupt custom has reigned in our universities of knowing 
something ‘‘ about *’ the classical economists without having any 
first-hand knowledge of them. It might be just possible to excuse 
this, on the ground that undergraduates can’t read everything in 
three years. But the excuse does not extend to teachers of economics: 
Least of all does it extend to those teachers—often respected and 
sometimes revered—who have been themselves responsible for 
disseminating ideas about the classical economists which are partial, 
over-simplified, or just plain wrong. 

In dealing with this last category Professor Robbins shows himself 
no respecter of persons. The late Lord Lindsay of Birker incurs 
his censure for his misrepresentation of the classical economists as 
primarily interested in profit-making rather than in wage-earning. 
Even Lord Keynes is mildiy criticised—perhaps too mildly—for 
writing of Bentham as if he had been an extreme partisan of a negative 
view of the functions of the State. But in general Professor Robbins 
is more concerned to present the ideas correctly than to list in detail 
the persons who have presented them incorrectly. He emphasises 
the purely historical and descriptive nature of his study. He grinds 
no axes, though the temptation to be argumentative about a subject 
so relevant to current politics as the theory of economic policy 
must have been difficult to resist—particularly in those sections of 
the book which deal with the attitude of the classical economists to 
Socialism. But the conclusion to be drawn from these chapters is 
that most of them did not think much about it at all, and that John 
Stuart Mill, who thought about it a great deal, did not succeed in 
bringing his prolonged wrestling-match with his soul te a decisive 
end. It is made perfectly clear that not one of the classical economists 
fell into the error of assuming without full discussion that the State 
will necessarily perform economic functions, and in particular those 
functions which have normally been kept within the province of 
private enterprise, in a quite superior manner. Professor Robbins 
demonstrates, simply by describing the views of his subjects, that 
this is a question that cannot be pre-judged—that must be studied. 
And if that was good enough for Mill it ought to be good enough 
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~ those who profess today to be in some sense his intellectual 
eirs. 

This book is a new spur to those who want to examine objectively 
one of the subjects which most nearly touch our daily life—the 
proper economic functions of the State. dt can be the instigator 
of a new approach to the study of economics—an approach which 
makes full use of our great classical tradition, rather than ignoring 
or maligning it. It is a humane, witty and readable introduction 
to the work of a highly civilised and public-spirited line of British 
authors. And it may open up a new and brighter world of study 
to those numerous students of economics who have been brought 
up to regard their subject as a rather dispiriting minor branch of 
mathematics. WALTER TAPLIN, 


New Novels 
Goddess Island. By Georges Blond. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


The Return Home. By Rachel Trickett. (Constable. 13s. 6d.) 
The Gown of Glory. By Agnes Sligh Turnbull. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Passage Home. By Richard Armstrong. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 


THE first two books this week are written with exceptional honesty 
and absence of vulgarity, which gives them, at the very least, some 
quality sufficient for appreciative reading. The first and better, 
Goddess Island, though some distance from greatness or perfection, 
is still a very exceptional book and one that brings these qualities 
into the mind. In it two strands are woven, the story of the seals 
who come to this barren island between Manchuria and Alaska and 
the story of Sila Ivanovich Shayffrin, the eighteenth-century Russian 
sea-captain who, having heard rumour of the rich undiscovered 
island, sets out in the barren waste to seek and find. 

The beginning of the book is magnificent, the description of the 
volcanic island torn from the sea in monstrous terrible birth. The 
next part, which tells of the life-cycle of the seal, is less satisfactory. 
The bare facts of natural history are, of course, absorbing, but 
M. Blond masks them with nomenclature and anthropomorphism 
rather in the style of the late Ernest Seton Thompson. The story of 
Shayffrin himself, the invocation of the icy journey he must travel, 
the philosophical assumptions of acceptance of natural process 
against which the drama is played, are all excellent. Without making 
any extravagant claims of lasting merit, here is still a novel that can 
be confidently recommended to the serious reader. There are two 
oddities in its make-up : the first is the map which (although grate- 
fully received) would be better for fewer whimsy little seals and 
more of the place-names mentioned in the story ; the second oddity 
is that the name of the admirable unobtrusive translator is nowhere 
indicated. 

I have an aversion from commendatory prefaces to new novels 
by well-known /ittérateurs, and will admit that Lord David Cecil’s 
introduction to The Return Home created an initial prejudice in my 
mind against the book. As with quite a few novels nowadays, its 
background is nonconformist religion set against a contemporary 
social pattern that finds this at least unapt if not funny. This book 
tells of Christiana in her dour Yorkshire family, a young girl about 
to enter the ministry and then totally bouleversée by the arrival home 
of her clever brother Edward and his sophisticated friends who offer 
friendship and more on terms that Christiana misunderstands. The 
quality of the book is sincerity ; its attraction an independence of 
literary fashion that ganslates the reader into a timeless dream ; 
its defect lies in its lack of humour or probability. 

The Gown of Glory, like the last book set against a religious back- 
ground strange and almost unbelievable (Presbyterian America in 
the early years of this century), is, on a lower level, much more 
successful. There is the truly good yet unsuccessful minister, his 
ambitious but humble wife, his children and the passionate small- 
town life that surges around them all. This is an extremely well- 
made novel with plenty of sub-plot and a very evocative atmosphere. 
I enjoyed it a great deal, and so will most women looking for pleasant 
reading in a simple mood. 

After these three, each in its own way adorned with honest sim- 
plicity, the professionalism of Passage Home struck rather a jarring 
note. A cargo-boat, the ‘ Bulinga,”’ sails from South America to 
England with one of those mixed human freights—the captain who 
sees himself as deity, the middle-aged governess facing a lonely 
future, the intelligent carpenter lost and afraid, the doomed bosun, 
the cynical second mate. I do not want to denigrate the book by 
implication and leave it at that, because it is better done than most 
of its kind and will probably be the most successful of the four, but, 
for all the competent imagination that went to its writing, it struck 
me as manufactured rather than sincerely felt. 

MARGHANITA LASKI. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


With the help of a little optimism from 
Whitehall the market recovery has now 
gathered considerable momentum. Gilt- 
edged stocks are naturally in the lead, and 
although the rise has been accentuated by 
sheer shortage of stock and some buying 
by short-term speculators I think it is 
justified by the financial facts. Unless official 
optimism is badly misplaced the balance of 
payments position is likely to get better in 
the next few months, and that, as I have 
recently emphasised in these notes, minimises 
the risk of a further rise in interest rates. 
Gilt-edged may therefore recover more of 
their lost ground before the end of the year, 
although one should not expect the present 
pace to be maintained. Subject to the same 
qualification—that the advance is bound to 
be punctuated by setbacks—the prospects 
of markets as a whole now look brighter, 
provided the buyer shows discrimination. 
The improvement in gold shares is a belated 
recognition of the fact that conditions for 
gold producers are now over the worst, but I 
doubt whether this movement can get very 
far unless and until the American Treasury 
sees fit to raise the price of gold. South 
Africa will raise this question once again 
at next month’s meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and she should get some 
support from the United Kingdom. The 
chances of persuading America to change its 
view do not look to me particularly good just 
yet, but when American business turns down 
it may be quite another story. 


Cossor Recovery 

When is the time to buy shares for 
recovery ? In almost every case before the 
company’s fortunes have been restored. 
This rule applies, I think, to the 5s. ordinaries 
of A. C. Cossor, the electrical and scientific 
instrument makers, which are now quoted 
around Ils. 9d. This company has @ust 
announced a_ substantial improvement, 
Group income, taking trading profits and in- 
vestment income, for the year to March 3 lst, 
rose from £481,169 to £487,977. A sharp fall 
in sales of radio receivers was offset by larger 
sales of television sets, but the net figure, after 
tax, was down from £154,100 to £115,000. 
The board’s decision to resume ordinary 
dividends, now that preference arrears have 
been cleared off, with a 10 per cent. payment 
must therefore be considered generous. It 
is especially so when one sees that record 
turnover is reflected in the consolidated 
balance sheet in a jump of about £1,500,000 
in stocks and work-in-progress to £3,406,448 
and a rise in bank loans from £259,317 to 
£813,891. For the tire being the directors 
are relying on bank facilities to finance the 
rise in stocks, but the question of providing 
more permanent capital is being carefully 
considered. It is against this background 
that one needs to consider whether at IIs., 
yielding only a little over 44 per cent., Cossor 
5s. ordinaries are cheap. In my view they 
must be regarded as fully valued in spite of 
their long-term potentialities. While the 
group’s activities in the radar and electronic 
engineering field are still expanding, the 
immediate earnings possibilities are limited 
by the difficulties in the radio and television 
sections. Then again, quite apart from the 
problem of new financing, there is a limitation 
on distributable net profits set by Excess 





Profits Levy. Although the chairman cannot 
indicate what the company’s E.P.L. standard 
will be, he warns shareholders that it will be 
well Blow the current level or earnings. 


Burmah Oil Ex Bonus 

Having preached the virtues of Burmah 
Oil ordinary shares over the past two years 
I feel constrained to review the position as 
it now presents itself after the one-for-two 
scrip bonus. Many holders, one fears, may 
be tempted to sell some of their bonus shares 
without realising that if they do so they are 
reducing their investment in the equity of a 
magnificent company. On the facts as I see 
them—and despite the cautious forecasts of 
the chairman at last month’s annual meeting 
—Burmah Oil new ordinaries, which will be 
free of transfer stamp duty until September 
23rd, are a promising holding. Admittedly, 
the group’s capital programme over the next 
five or six years is estimated to involve some- 
thing between £20. million and £25 million 
and the incidence of Excess Profits Levy 
has also to be considered. Against these 
two factors which indicate the need for 
caution in assessing the dividend outlook 
can be set the good cover behind last year’s 
21 per cent. distribution and the improving 
outlook for income from the company’s 
large holdings in Anglo-Iranian and Shell 
Transport and Trading. One feels, therefore, 
that the 14 per cent., which on the larger 
capital would be equivalent to 21 per cent., 
can be regarded as a minimum and that a 
modest increase to 15 per cent. is a reason- 
able possibility. If the rate on the larger 
capital is held down to 14 per cent. the yield 
at 47s. is just over 6 per cent. Ona 15 per 
cent. rate the return would be 6} per cent. 
In my view Burmah Oil ordinaries should 
not be sold. 


Distillers Decision 
Those who hoped, on the strength of the 
board’s review when the new convertible 
stock was issued earlier this year, that there 
would be a modest increase in Distillers’ 
ordinary dividend have been disappointed 
in the event. Although net profits are about 
£400,000 up at £7,500,000 the dividend is 
again 224 per cent. and, significantly 
enough, a large sum is transferred to stock 
contingencies reserve. This decision seems 
to me to be part of a threefold explanation of 
the board’s cautious distribution policy, 
the other two influences being the probability 
that conversions of loan stock will gradually 
add substantially to the issued ordinary 
capital and the steady pressure of increasing 
business on the group’s working capital 
resources. With its activities now extending 
far beyond the potable spirits business the 
Distillers Company offers a promising 
medium of long-term investment. At 18s., 
yielding over 4} per cent. on a well-covered 
dividend, the 4s. ordinary units are a sound 
industrial holding. 
G.U.S. Surprise 
For the fifth successive year—and in face 
of the known difficulties in the retail trade 
Mr. Isaac Wolfson’s Great Universal Stores 
has achieved an increase in profit. Earlier 
this month the reports of the companies 
which form the retail furniture section of the 
G.U.S. group showed surprisingly good 
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results, with profits before tax for the year 
to March 3ist of just over £3,000,000, against 
£2,331,000. Now the figures for the group 
as a whole show profits of over £10,000,000, 
a rise of £1,800,000 on 1950-51. Of this 
increase £916,000 wasattributable to increased 
trading profits of subsidiaries, in which the 
parent company’s shareholding was not 
materially altered during the year, the 
balance representing the benefits of expan- 
sion. These results must be judged satisfac- 
tory and will appear even more so if, as I 
expect, the full accounts disclose a reduction 
in bank loans. Bank interest charges have 
increased, but this probably reflects the rise 
in loan rates and not a further rise in 
indebtedness. In the light of the record 
profit figures nobody will quarrel with Mr. 
Wolfson’s decision to raise the ordinary 
dividend from 40 per cent. to the equivalent 
of 50 per cent. on the capital as it stood 
before the recent one-for-one share bonus, 
The 5s. ordinaries at 15s. 3d. are priced to 
give 8 per cent. on the new indicated 
dividend rate of 25 per cent. which is covered 
by a very wide margin. They are a speculative 
holding but not without attraction. 


A Cheap Preference Share 

Investors interested in shares combining 
income yield with a chance of a rise in capital 
value might consider the 6 per cent. cumula- 
tive £1 preference shares of Brick Investments, 
now quoted around 13s. This is a holding 
company with a controlling interest in 
Yorkshire Amalgamated Products and sub- 
stantial investments in Yorkshire Brick and 
in Flettons, Ltd. Dividends on the prefer- 
ence shares are in arrears from September, 
1948, or the equivalent of about 2s. 6d. a 
share net, and already a good start has been 
made in wiping the slate clean. During the 
year to June 30th, 1951, a full year’s prefer- 
ence dividend was paid, followed by another 
year’s dividend—which brought matters up 
to September 30th, 1948—in March last. 
The point which gives attraction to the 
shares is that Brick Investments’ income is 
only now getting the benefit of the improved 
position of Yorkshire Brick and Flettons, 
Both these companies have been doing better 
and should, of course, continue to benefit from 
the higher level of housebuilding activity. 
In the last accounts of Brick Investments 
no dividend was received from Flettons, who 
have since paid dividends of 5 per cent. for 
1950 and 10 per cent. for 1951. Yorkshire 
Brick, having now cleared off its own 
preference arrears, is in a position to pay a 
dividend on its ordinary shares, of which a 
large proportion are held by Brick Invest- 
ments. 
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